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I have had the privilege of being 
associated with Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad in national work since 1920. In the 
knowledge of Islam he is surpassed by no 
one.' He is a profound Arabic scholar. His 
natioft^Iikn is as robust as his faith in 
Islam. That he is today the supreme head 
of the Indian National Congress has deep 
meaning which should not be lost sight of 
by every student of Indian politics. 


—Mahatma Gandhi, May 1940 
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This compilation of articles on the life and work 
of Maulana Azad, and the tributes paid by scholars 
and statesmen the world over on his passing away last 
February, has been brought out on the occasion of 
his seventieth birth anniversary. In the identification 
of the foreign dignitaries and leaders who paid 
tributes, the references are to the then heads of State, 
members of Government and party leaders of the 
various countries. 



LIFE AND WORK 




PROFILE OF A SCHOLAR-STATESMAN 


Humayun Kabir 

It is almost fifty years ago that Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
first burst upon the Indian scene, but even to this day his country- 
raen — admirers no less than critics — have not been able to make 
up their minds as to whether he was more distinguished as a man 
of letters or as a statesman. He was still a young man in his early 
twenties when he took the literary world of Northern India by 
storm with his flaming articles in Al Hilal and Al Balagh, 
He had already attracted notice as a promising poet, but it was 
his political and religious studies that marked him out as a man of 
outstanding abilities. As mere literary efforts they are something 
unique in the history of Urdu language and literature. Rarely 
has there been such a combination of rhetoric and eloquence, of 
wit and poetry, of biting sarcasm and lofty idealism. A new style 
in Urdu prose grew out of the models supplied in the editorials 
of Al Hilal. Later in his translation of the Quran, he achieved a 
distinction of language and thought that has rarely been equalled 
and never surpassed in Urdu. 

It was not, however, the poetic grace or the literary excel¬ 
lence of his articles that captured the imagination of Indian 
Muslims. They had been living in an atmosphere of despondency 
and lack of faith since the rise of British power in India. The 
defeat of 1857 had deepened their loss of spirit. Sir Syed Ahmed 
tried to restore the falling fortunes of the community by courting 
the favour of the conquerors and withdrawing it from the field 
of active politics. Shunning of politics almost inevitably changed 
into opposition to politics. Such a negative policy was bad in 
itself, and the circumstances of the day made it a source of great 
danger to the country and the community. The attempt of the 
Muslims to withdraw from politics was in sharp opposition to 
the rising consciousness of nationalism among the Hindus who 
were becoming more and more politically active. With all his 
friendship and regard for the Hindu community, Sir Syed’s poli¬ 
tics therefore inevitably took a turn which, from being anti¬ 
political, became in the hands of his successors anti-Hindu. 



Support for the Government and opposition to the Congress 
were the two aspects of the policy of a majority of Indian Muslims 
when Maulana Azad first appeared on the scene. To the vast 
majority of the semi-politically-minded Muslims of the day there 
seemed no alternative policy to that of Sir Syed: namely, 
co-operation with the British and separation from the Hindus. 
Maulana Azad’s clear and unambiguous call of complete identi¬ 
fication with the national movement and strong opposition to 
the forces of British imperialism at first shocked and then angered 
sections of the leading Muslim politicians of the day. When he 
declared that independence of India was necessary not only in 
the interest of Indian Muslims but of the entire Muslim world, 
many of them could hardly understand what he meant. His stand 
appeared to the majority of the Muslim intelligentsia of the day 
as the starkest political heresy. In the sequel, Al Hilal became 
a focus for the resurgent spirit of Indian Muslims. 

For almost fifty years Maulana Azad stood as a champion of 
the claims of nationalism, progress, freedom and democracy. This 
has seemed a paradox to many but will not surprise those who 
know about his family background and upbringing. He counted 
among his forefathers famous religious divines and successful 
men of affairs, who shared the common characteristic of fearless 
devotion to truth. His father’s maternal grandfather Maulana 
Munwaruddin was disgusted with the state of affairs in pre-1857 
India and decided to migrate to Mecca. He could not however do 
so as the Revolt started while he was still in Bhopal and death 
overtook him before he could leave India. 

Maulana Azad’s father was Maulana Khairuddin who also 
could not reconcile himself to the degradation that seemed to 
threaten the Indian Muslim. He actually did what his grandfather 
had wished to do, went to Mecca and settled there. He became 
well known throughout the Islamic world after an Arabic work 
of his in ten volumes was published in Egypt. He was also greatly 
interested in social work and was responsible for the repair of the 
Nahar Zubeida which was the main source of water for the people 
of Mecca. 

Maulana Khairuddin believed in the old ways of life and 
had no faith in modern western education. Nor did he have much 
regard for the existing institutions of oriental learning in India 
or outside. He therefore arranged for Maulana Azad’s instruction 
at home by some of the most eminent scholars of the day. Maulana 
Azad fully justified his father’s decision and was able to complete 



his studies at the exceptionally young age of sixteen. 

Soon after, Maulana Azad came across the writing of Sir 
Syed Ahmed and was greatly impressed by his views on 
modern education. He realised that a man could not be truly 
educated in the modern world unless he studied modern science, 
philosophy and literature. He therefore decided to learn English 
and French and soon started to read English newspapers with the 
help of dictionaries. He kept up his interest in the study of English 

to the last day of his life. 

There followed a period of great mental crisis in Maulana 
Azad’s life. He began to question prevailing customs and beliefs, 
social and political attitudes and even the religious traditions 
which he had inherited from his family. Differences among the 
different sects of Muslims raised doubts in his mind about religion 
itself and it was several years before he was able to achieve for 
himself a rational acceptance of the religious truths of Islam. 

This was also the period when his political ideas began to 
change. For some time he was attracted by the revolutionary 
groups which were working for the liberation of India. When he 
was about twenty, he went out for a tour in Iraq, Egypt, Syria 
and Turkey. His travels in these lands confirmed his belief that 
not only traditional education but the traditional ways of life must 
change if Muslims were to play a creative role in the modern 
world. Inspired by a new enthusiasm for nationalism and rational 
belief in religion, he started AI Hilal soon after his return to 
India. 

The success of Al Hilal was phenomenal. It brought not 
only a new personality but a new political temper into the Indian 
scene. It created a revolutionary stir among the masses and chal¬ 
lenged the leadership of the Aligarh party. This party had based 
its politics on the principle that Musalmans must be loyal to the 
British rule in India. The success of Al Hilal disturbed the 
Maulana Azad proclaimed a different programme and declared 
that Muslims must identify themselves with the common aspira¬ 
tions of Indian nationhood and challenge the foundations of 
British rule in India. The success of AI Hilal disturbed the 
Government who sought to curb it in various ways. Finally, the 
Government interned the intrepid young editor in an attempt to 
control his activities. When, after several years, Maulana Azad 
came out of internment in 1920, he was immediately recognised 
as a national leader in his own right and one of the first lieutenants 
of Mahatma Gandhi. He became President of the Congress in 1923 
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when he was barely 35. No one has become President of the Indian 
Congress at a comparable age. Since then his life has been identi¬ 
fied with the Indian national struggle and it was appropriate that 
he should be the Congress President when the British finally 
agreed to hand over power to Indian hands in 1946. 

This brief review will indicate that there was nothing 
strange in the role which Maulana Azad played in Indian public 
life. Descended from a family of religious divines, his upbringing 
and training were in keeping with the traditions of his family. 
His role as a reformer and a patriot was a natural development 
of his study of the theology and religious lore of Islam. With its 
emphasis on democracy, freedom and rationalism, Islam provoked 
in the youthful Maulana Azad a violent reaction against the 
servile politics, the outmoded class divisions and the mental 
obscurantism of the day. He stood for freedom from political 
bondage, feudal obsequiousness and superstitious servility. His 
role will seem surprising only to those who have forgotten the 
traditions of earlier Islam and remember the beliefs which grew 
up round what Englishmen have often described as the Indian 
Mohammedan. It is interesting to note that the orthodox scholars 
brought up in a purely oriental tradition responded first to 
Maulana Azad’s call. It was among the members of the Jamiat- 
ul-Ulema that he found his earliest and most steadfast colleagues 
and followers. It was the emphasis on freedom in all its aspects 
which attracted Maulana Azad from the cloister of the recluse 
into the battle-ground of politics and kept him in the centre of 
the struggle till his dying day. 

The politician was however never able to submerge the 
scholar in Maulana Azad. The scholar is concerned with the per¬ 
manent values of life unlike the politician who usually concent¬ 
rates on the events of the day. Maulana Azad was always more of 
a statesman than a diplomat or political tactician. Two qualities 
which marked all his political actions were his balance and sob¬ 
riety and his clarity of judgment. With all a poet’s sensitiveness, 
he never allowed his emotions to take control of his political 
decisions. His like or dislike of a person rarely if ever swayed his 
judgment. He tried to assess every situation with an objectivity 
that was surprising to friend and foe alike. From this balance and 
sobriety followed the clarity of his vision. So long as a man is 
rational and judges things in the light of reason, he cannot err. 
Mistakes in politics, as elsewhere, occur only when prejudices 
sway the balance and prevent us from weighing the different ele- 
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Facsimile of a page from AL HILAL 




With Sir Stafford Cripps 
during the infructuous nego¬ 
tiations for transfer of power 
in 1942 


At the session of the All- 
India Congress Committee in 
Bombay, August 1942, with 
Mahatma Gandhi (left) and 
Acharya Kripalani 











































ments in the situation before us. His sobriety and clarity of 
judgment gave Maul ana Azad’s political decisions a kind of 
impersonality which awed friends and disconcerted opponents. 
This also explains why in the midst of the bitterest of contro¬ 
versies, not one word of anger, indignation or indictment ever 
passed his lips, even against those who took every opportunity 
of trying to insult and humiliate him. In the midst of storm and 
conflict he remained unperturbed. This discipline developed in 
him a tremendous personality and his courage and determination 
won the admiration of even his worst enemies. 

It was inevitable that with a personality at once so resplen¬ 
dent and so reserved, all kinds of stories and legends were built 
up around Maulana Azad. There is the apocryphal story of his 
studentship in A1 Azhar. As stated above, he was educated at 
home and went to A1 Azhar only as a visitor after he had finished 
his studies. The tremendous reputation as a scholar which he had 
built up while yet in his teens is revealed in another story. He once 
carried on a lengthy controversy by correspondence with a well- 
known scholar of the day who expressed a desire to meet him in 
person in order to reach a decision on certain points. When the 
youthful Maulana arrived, the old savant received him and polite¬ 
ly enquired why his father had sent him instead of coming himself. 
There is also the story of a meeting to which he was invited as the 
chief guest of the day but was refused entrance as no one could 
believe that a callow youth could be the well-known scholar for 
whom everyone was waiting. 

Providence often distributes its gifts to different persons in 
diverse measures. To some it gives physical strength and to 
others, intellectual eminence. To some it gives affluence and to 
others fame and recognition. It is rarely that all these gifts are 
showered upon the same individual. Maulana Azad was one of 
the fortunate few to whom Providence gave in full measure all 
the things which human beings desire and yet with a contrariety 
which is beyond human understanding, combined all these gifts 
with a sensitiveness and sympathy for human suffering which 
turned his personal achievements into an agony at the sight of so 
much folly, so much futility and so much hatred all around. 

It was inevitable that a man like Maulana Azad was lonely in 
spirit. No one who came near him failed to notice the solitari¬ 
ness of his spirit. Courteous, kindly and a man of infinite charm, 
he yet breathed an atmosphere of reserve which few could pene¬ 
trate. He lived in his own world of thought, and out of his 
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musings derived the strength to endure the giant agony of the 
world. With all his exquisite sense of human suffering, there was 
in him a courage of endurance and an optimism about the essential 
goodness of man which sustained him in the midst of all his suffer¬ 
ings. Essentially a rationalist, he believed that God’s will must 
ultimately triumph. This was his faith and this is his testament 
to the people of his generation in India and abroad. 



AS MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


K. G. Saiyidain 

Maulana was first and last an educationist — an educationist 
in the wider and deeper sense of the word, i.e., one passionately 
concerned with the inculcation of the right ideals and values and 
attitudes in the people. Ever since he started his career as a 
writer and journalist and launched his Al Hilal, his profound 
scholarship and his knowledge of religion, history, philosophy and 
literature were devoted to preaching the message of true patriot¬ 
ism and of the good life for the individual and the community, 
which knows no barriers of race or caste or creed or exclusive 
geographical loyalties. His powerful speeches and writings swept 
across the country, galvanised the hearts and minds of the older 
as well as the younger generation and gave them hope, courage 
and confidence. He taught them to respect their own culture and 
history but did not encourage the attitude of only looking back¬ 
ward for inspiration. He was, and continued to be, forward-look¬ 
ing all his life. 

The secret of his success as an educationist lay in the fact 
that he practised in his life what he preached in his works. He 
had the qualities of character and intellect which he wished to 
inculcate in the people of his country. His whole life bore a shining 
stamp of sincerity and truth — truth which he loved and advocated 
with Socratic passion; truth which makes no compromise with 
expediency and no concessions to ill-informed criticism or opposi¬ 
tion, however bitter it might be; truth for which he was prepared 
to pay the highest price by courting imprisonment at the hands of 
a foreign Government and misunderstanding and even insults at 
the hands of his own countrymen; truth about which he once 
quoted this famous verse of a Persian poet: 

The message that is embedded in 
my heart is not the Mulla's sermon: 

It can only he uttered on the 
scaffold, not from the pulpit! 

No one can achieve success as an educationist unless he has caught 
some little spark of this divine fire. 

d 



As a Minister, who presided over the educational destinies 
of the country since the attainment of independence, he has left 
the impress of his great personality in many directions. During 
this fateful decade, so full of difficulties and crises, education was 
not able to secure adequate resources for its development. But he 
espoused the cause of education with vigour and succeeded in 
winning for it a place on the map of the Five-Year Plans of 
national development. While controversy raged indecisively about 
Basic Education, he had it firmly accepted as the pattern of 
national education. He had the problem of secondary education 
surveyed by a commission and its reconstruction was promptly 
initiated under his guidance. He was deeply interested in the 
improvement of standards in the universities and was solicitous 
to safeguard their due autonomy. Apart from other measures 
taken to strengthen higher education, he established the Uni¬ 
versity Grants Commission to give special thought to its needs and 
problems. 

His humanism could not reconcile itself to the fact that many 
groups and classes should be debarred from full participation in 
the growing life of the country, because centuries of social neglect 
and tyranny had deprived them of their human rights. In order 
to equalise and democratise opportunity, several schemes of 
scholarship were initiated of which the most noticeable was one 
for Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tribes and other Backward 
Classes for which the financial provision was raised from Es. 3 
lakhs to Rs. 2 crores during his regime. 

Technical education expanded and developed almost beyond 
recognition during these few years. So did the programme of 
educational publications, under which hundreds of useful reports, 
brochures and monographs were brought out, including a few 
authoritative and scholarly works like Philosophy, Eastern and 
Western and the history of the struggle for freedom in 1857. 

Cultural and international activities, which had hardly any 
place in the old Education Department before 1945, came into their 
own. Through the establishment of the three National Akademies 
and the Indian Council of Cultural Relations; through the fuller 
development of the Departments of Archaeology, Archives and 
Anthropology; through the growing relationship with UNESCO in 
the cause of peace and international understanding and through 
the promotion of cultural exchanges with many foreign countries, 
cultural activities received a new stimulus in the country and 
Indian culture a new recognition and respect abroad. As a writer 
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and a man of culture, he was sensitive to the Lancia! pligkt of 
writers, artists and others working in the field of culture and he 
sponsored a scheme under which those in really indigent circum¬ 
stances could be given financial assistance. This was, no doubt, 
a new scheme so far as our national Government was concerned, 
but patronage of arts and letters by the '‘court” has been part of 
Indian tradition for centuries. What was new was his care to see 
that no strings of any kind, direct or indirect, were attached to 
financial help from the State. 

In many problems of great delicacy and complexity it was his 
large-hearted and balanced approach which showed us the right 
path. He had a phased programme formulated for the develop¬ 
ment of Hindi but insisted that it should be so implemented as to 
give no cause for grievance or apprehension to other national 
languages, which were equally dear to him. When, in the first 
flush of freedom and nationalism, many who had themselves 
received western education wanted to oust English or at least 
relegate it to the background, this man of vision, who was himself 
a product of the traditional system of eastern education, insisted 
that English should be retained and given an important place in 
our national life. 

He was, above all, deeply interested in the welfare of the 
teacher community and worked hard not only to improve their 
flnancial condition but also to raise their social status. I know how, 
whenever there were any major difficulties that teachers had to 
face anywhere in the country, he took a personal interest in them 
and they knew that they could always rely on his sympathy and 
understanding. I recall with poignant interest the words that he 
spoke at the last meeting of the Central Advisory Board of Educa¬ 
tion only a fortnight before his death. They will bear repetition 
because they bring a farewell word of appreciation from him to 
hundreds of thousands of our teachers all over the country. I hope 
our teachers will cherish them with affection and Government 
and other educational authorities will honour them as a legacy; 

Whatever may be the ^stem that we may adopt, there 
can be no real improvement without an improvement in 
the quality of our teachers. For various reasons our 
teachers have been unhappy in the recent past. You are 
aware of some of the steps taken by the Ministry to 
improve the condition of service of teachers and raise 
their status in society. One of the main achievements 
in the Second Five-Year Plan has been the improvement 
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of salary scales of teachers in primary and Basic schools. 
Further measures for improving the morale of teachers 
at all levels are also constantly before me. 

“While these measures have gone a good deal to raise the 
morale of teachers, some of the good effects have been 
lost because of constant and carping criticisms of our 
existing teachers. I know that many of them are ill- 
trained and some have come to the profession only as a 
last resort, but at the same time we must recognise that 
in spite of great difficulties they have served the nation 
well. We must realise their difficulties and appreciate 
the great service they have done to the nation by looking 
after the educational needs of the younger generation. 

Many of them have shown a devotion to their duty and 
a spirit of service which deserves the warmest praise 
from all who have the true interest of the nation at heart. 

I hope that the Central Government and the State Gov¬ 
ernments will keep these facts constantly in mind and 
do nothing which can in any way impair the morale of 
the teachers or make them feel that their services in the 
cause of education are not properly appreciated.’’ 

At this very meeting, he also gave — as if with a prophetic 
vision that this was for him the last occasion to do so — his apprai¬ 
sal of the work of the Ministr’^^ 

thinking and judgment. He stated clearly 
that, from the point of view of what was possible under the diffir 
cult circumstances of the last decade, there was no need for us to 
be apologetic, that we could hold our head high at what had been 
achieved during these few years. This was the assessment of the 
practical statesman. But, as a person of vision who could not only 
look back on the road that had been traversed but also see the goal 
ahead, he frankly confessed that from the point of view of what 
was desirable, progress was obviously inadequate and unsatis¬ 
factory. It is now our duty and the challenge of his memory to 
us to build a bridge between the possible and the desirable. 

But as a man, the Maulana was even greater than his work as a 
Minister. With what grace and dignity and sense of justice did 
he preside over our activities! Never interfering in details, not 
even greatly interested in them, unless they impinged in some way 
on principles or policy; always ready to help and encourage, 
always willing to overlook faults and weaknesses except when 
they encroached in any way on the public interest or the integrity 
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of administration; always shunning personal publicity, sometimes 
even with indignation! I had standing instructions to decline 
politely any requests that institutions, organisations, associations 
or buildings be associated with his name. “So long as I am a 
Minister, I cannot allow any such thing.” He would not even 
accept honorary degrees from the universities. If I remember 
aright, he had only once accepted such a degree in the early years 
of his ministership. He presided with incomparable poise and 
dignity over the conferences of Education Ministers and the 
Central Advisory Boards of Education, unravelling complex issues 
with patience and understanding. We would sometimes be worried 
about possible conflicts and complications which might arise when 
many diverse views had to be reconciled, but not the Maulana. 
The same sympathy and understanding and absence of a 
doctrinaire approach which enabled him to deal with complex 
political situations guided him in the educational field and kept 
the keel of our educational ship steady. 

—From the ‘^Education Quarterly* 
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AS MAN OF LETTERS 

Khwaja Ahmed Faruqi 


The death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad is much more than 
the passing away of a great individual; it marks the end of an 
epoch. Even in his life he had become something of a legend, a 
stately symbol of a noble era fast vanishing. To study his life is 
to gain an insight into the sources which have brought about the 
present resurgence of India and of the East in general. 

His role in the achievement of Indian independence is known 
to all, but his great contribution as a man of letters is not so well 
known outside the range of Urdu-reading public. He adorned a 
splendid period of Urdu literature and has left no literary descen¬ 
dants; he did not mark a stage in the development of Urdu litera¬ 
ture; he stood alone. 

Azad’s was an unusual personality. He was ext^fettiely preco¬ 
cious in the best sense of the word. He started his paper, Lisan-us- 
Sidq (The Voice of Truth) at the age of sixteen. When he met 
the great poet Maulana Hali in 1904, the latter wouldl^ot believe 
that a stripling of fifteen or sixteen cauld edit a paper so ably. 
The same year he met Maulana Shibli who took him to be the son 
of the famous Abul Kalam Azad! At the annual meeting of the 
Anjuman-i-Himayate Islam (Society for the Defence of Islam) 
in 1904, when the young editor of Lisan-us-Sidq was asked to read 
a paper on ‘The Rational Basis of Religion’, everybody thought 
he was deputising for the aged and scholarly Azad! Scholarship 
generally comes with age but to Azad it came at sixteen. 

Maulana Azad was conscious of his uniqueness, of his standing 
alone: 

In religion, in literature, in politics, in the highways of 
thought, in whichever direction I had to go, I had to go 
alone. On no road could I travel with the carvans of the 
age. 

Alas I went forth alone into the deserts of Love! 

In whatever way I set my foot, I left the Age so far behind 
that when I turned round to look, I could see nothing but 
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the clouds of dust which my own speedy advance had 
raised: 

Not that I forsake my fellow-men 
But the caravan moves fast; how can I 
wait for those whose feet are blistered! 

My rapid advance raised blisters on my feet, but 
perhaps my feet also cleared the road of some of the 
encumbrances which littered it, 

Azad was a prodigy: a wonder of this or any time. He com¬ 
pleted Darse Nizami, a full course in Arabic and Persian, philoso¬ 
phy and history, in four years, which an average student takes 
ten to fourteen years to complete. He visited Egypt at a time when 
the influnce of leaders like Syed Jamaluddin Al-Afghani (born 
probably in 1840), Shaikh Muhammad Abdahu (a disciple of the 
former) and Sa’d Pasha (father of modern Egypt, 1860-1927) was 
most widely felt throughout Western Asia. Thus Azad appeared 
on the literary scene of India, steeped in the classical traditions of 
scholarship, with an intelligent grasp of all that the old school 
had to offer and with a keen awareness of the new. He writes in 
his introduction to the Quran: 

The ancient belongs to me as a legacy from my forefathers, 
and so far as the modern is concerned I have carved my 
own way_ 

Khizar’s way to the spring of life was long and weary. I 
have quenched my thirst from another spring. 

In 1912, Azad published his famous paper Al Hilal (The Crescent) 
which struck a new line in Urdu journalism and made a tremend¬ 
ous impact on the religious, social, political and educational 
thought of the time. It w^as a period of great activity. The Indian 
National Congress was steadily going forward and demanding 
more and more rights for Indians, and the campaign to annul 
the partition of Bengal was in full swing. The Muslims, though 
irritated by its revision in 1911, were basking like sheep in the 
sunshine of British patronage. Azad aroused them from slumber: 
his prose represents the fighting spirit of the age. His sentence's 
are arrayed rhajestically like a well-disciplined army; his words 
have the music of a military march. They had the effect of kindling 
afresh the flame of independence and awakening a passion‘for 
truth and candid expression. Through his bold writings in 
Al Hilal which soon reached the highest circulation figure, he 
was able to contribute to the growth of a new, self-reliant spirit 
among the Indian Muslims, placing them alongside the nationalist 
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forces and providing them with an emotional basis for their parti¬ 
cipation in the freedom movement by finding a new meaning in 
Islam. He was eminently suited to the task, for he had a firm hold 
on the past, the present and the future; he was both an Indian 
and a Muslim, conscious of the great values of the past, keenly 
aware of contemporary needs, and eager to meet the demands 
of the new India that was to emerge. He succeeded in evolving a 
pattern of co-operative living in equality and partnership in the 
nationalist struggle, and in creating a strong urge for Indian 

emancipation. 

This was no mean task. The Indo-Muslim community was in 
a critical stage of transition. In a renascent India it was faced 
with many perplexities and responsibilities as the impoverished 
heir of a rich tradition. It had to prove itself creative and to evolve 
a sense of compatibility — to learn the art of living and fighting 
in collaboration with the rest of nationalist India. It had to 
integrate its role with that of others in the larger complex of 
diversity and to play its part in bringing about a synthesis within 
Indian culture. Azad brought the trahscendent truths of his faith 
to bear appropriately on modern conditions and fought admirably 
against anti-nationalist trends. This he did through Al Hilal and 
Al Balagh (The Message, 1915) with a high level of devoted creati¬ 
vity and dynamism. The majority of the Muslim intelligentsia, 
feudal and stagnant, was hand in glove with the imperialist 
forces. Azad by his vehemence, his slashing criticism, and by a 
style which exemplified all the best qualities of rhetoric, attacked 
its attitude and tried to deliver it from the narrow confines of its 
outlook. These writings remind one of water forced into a foun¬ 
tain, rising to a great height and making an imposing spectacle. 
His style is unusual, inimitable—with sounding cadences, splendid 
figures, elegant classicism, majestic constructions and a wonderful 
wealth of poetic allusion, all contributing to an over-all vigour 
eminently suited to the time and to his purpose. 

In 1931, Azad published his Turjumanul Quran (Translation 
and Commentary on the Quran), a book which will never drift 
into a literary backwater. It will live for ever, both because of 
its new, humanistic interpretation of the Quran and of its graceful 
and vivid style. By any standards, it is a masterpiece and a monu¬ 
ment amid the works of Urdu literature. It is the product of a 
mind which has come to maturity through many stages of develop¬ 
ment. 

There is no belief in my heart, which has not felt all the 
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thorns of doubt, no conviction in my soiil, which has not 
passed through all the trials of rejection.... Whatever 
I have understood of the Quran and in whatever degree I 
have understood it, after all these years of seeking and 
searching, I have expounded in these pages. 

This timeless book has been dedicated to an ordinary, 
unknown man, a fact which well illustrates Azad’s human 
qualities: 

It was perhaps in De^^ember 1918 when I was interned in 
Ranchi. I was coming out of the mosque after the Isha 
prayers when I felt as if somebody was following me. I 
turned round and saw a man standing there wrapped in a 
blanket. 

“Do you want to speak to me?” 

“Yes, Sir, I have come a long way to see you.” 
“Wherefrom?” 

“From beyond the Frontier.” 

“When did you come?” 

“This evening. I am a very poor man. I came on foot from 
Qandahar to Quetta. There I met some merchants who 
belonged to my country. They gave me a job and sent 
me to Agra. From there I have come on foot.” 

“I am sorry that you have had so much trouble. Why did 
you do it ?” 

“Because I wanted you to explain to me some passages in 

the Holy Quran. I have read every line of Al Hilal and 
Al Balagh/^ 

This man stayed several days and then returned suddenly 
without coming to see me before he left, because he was 
afraid that I would give him money for the expenses of 
his return journey, and he did not want to be a burden to 
me. I am certain that he must have made a great part of 
the return journey too on foot. I cannot remember his 
name and I do not know whether he is still living. If my 

memory had not failed me, I would have dedicated this 
book to him by name 

Azads commentary on the opening chapter, Suratal-Fatiha, 
superb, and this opening chapter represents the essence of the 
Wuran. Azad has laid special emphasis on the fact that we are 

all* ‘who cherishes us and sustains us 

» ate realisation of this ‘can conquer all man-made 
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ditferences. God is one and His beneficence is universal. There¬ 
fore whosoever believes in Him and prays to Him will be above 
every sect, race and community and will belong to one Humanity. 
“No matter what the country and what the age, all the prophets 
sent by God taught the same universal truth for the welfare of 
mankind.” 

His firm belief in Hindu-Muslim unity emanated from this 
religious conviction. He forcefully expressed this belief in a 
speech to a special session of the Indian National Congress in 1923: 
If an angel were to descend from the clouds today and 
settle on Qutab Minar^and proclaim that India can 

win^Swaray -(^lf"rule) within two hours provided that 
India renounces Hindu-Muslim unity, then I would 
renounce Swaraj and not unity. Because if Swaraj- is 
delayed that is a loss to India, but if unity is lost that .is 
a loss to humanity. 

Space does not permit of an adequate treatment of his 
speeches, but some of them deserve to rank among the master¬ 
pieces of the world’s rhetorical literature. In addition to the one 
just quoted, the speech delivered in 1940 before the Indian National 
Congress and that which he made in Juma Masjid at Delhi in 
1948, exhorting Indian Muslims not to abandon the country that 
held so much of their synthetic cultural achievement, are the most 
remarkable feats of literary art and practised memory — ‘careful 
and assiduous compositions’ in the best Ciceronian sense. 

Azad did most of his creative work in prison. Tazkirah (Auto¬ 
biography, 1920), Azad hi Kahani (The Story of Azad, dictated to 
Abdur Razzaq Malihabadi in prison in 1921 and published in 
April 1958 after Maulana’s death), Turjumanul Quran (Commen¬ 
tary on the Quran seized and burnt by the British Government, 
which he rewrote like Carlyle) and Ghubare Khatir (Burden of 
the Heart) belong to the category of the great prison literatures 
of the world. Even some of his best statements owe their origin 
to his periods of imprisonment as a satyagrahi. Here is a quota¬ 
tion from his statement made in January 1922 before a British 
court, which Gandhiji hailed as an eloquent thesis on nationalism 
and an oration ‘deserving penal servitude for life’: 

The iniquities of courts of law constitute an endless list 
and history has not yet finished singing the elegy of such 
miscarriages of justice. In that list we observe a holy 
personage like Jesus, who had to stand in his time before a 
foreign court and to be convinced even as the worst of 



criminals. We see also in the same list Socrates, i /ho was 
sentenced to be poisoned for no other crime than that of 
being the most truthful person of his age. We meet also 
the name of that Florentine martyr of truth, inventor 
Galileo... When I ponder on the great and significant 
history of the convicts’ dock and find that the honour 
of standing in that place belongs to me today, my soul 
becomes steeped in thankfulness and praise to God. 

The letters of Azad as represented by Ghubare Khatir and 
Karavane Khayal (The Caravan of Thought), both published in 
1946, have the same spiritual fire as Al Hilal and Al Balagh but 
their style is different. His letters are as beautiful as the colours 
on the wings of a butterfly, unsurpassed in exquisite delicacy of 
phrasing and flawless artistry. Here every sentence has blossomed 
into a flower. They have a warm and engaging touch. They are 
a sort of poetry in prose — an enchanted island of delight and 
repose in prison life. (Azad spent one-seventh of his life in pri¬ 
son). He spun out his letters like a silkworm and nourished them 
with poetic ideas or autobiographical touches or philosophical 
abstractions; and they are most wonderfully executed. Here 
transient moods and moments are transformed into something at 
once beautiful and permanent. Judged as a whole these letters are 
the most decisively individual and the most sublimely personal 
creation in Urdu literary art. 

A story is told of Degas, the famous painter (and a casual 
sonnet writer), who once complained to his friend Mallarme, “I 
cannot understand it; my poems won’t come out, and yet I am full 
of excellent ideas.” “My dear Degas,” was Mallarme’s reply, 
poetry is not written with ideas, it is written with words.” Azad 
too wrote with words (and in this case it was prose in poetic 
style) — words palpitating with numerous allusive meanings and 
shades. His letters are like a rainbow, it is impossible to dissect 
them. Nevertheless we are entranced by their inexplicable charm, 
an intangible loveliness more enduring than the suffering he 
experienced in Ahmednagar Jail. 

It IS not only in their style and feeling that the letters reveal 

subject-matter. Most of the letters 
0 Ghubare Khatir consist of compressed dramatic narratives, 
epicted with extraordinary vividness. He turns for a moment to 
some scene - for example to a little sparrow which he called 
iviou (Pearl) or to some character (Nehru or Syed Mahmud) and 
n that moment many philosophical truths are highlighted. His 
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thoughts ranged from what he called ‘egotistic literature’ to plants, 
from reflections upon music to reflections upon tea and upon the 
conduct of life; but his thought is never commonplace, stale or 
slipshod. The letters of Ghuhare Khatir are an escape from the 
drudgery of prison, a voyage into the realm of the Beautiful — 
abounding in sentences resplendent with poetic ornaments. 

Azad’s writings have left a mark on the era. He influenced 
everybody from Maulana Mahmudul Hasan down to Muhammad 
Ali, Iqbal, Hasrat and Zakir Husain. He symbolised an age which 
was full of intense patriotism and steadfast loyalty to a great ideal. 
The rhetorical eloquence of Al Hilal, the philosophical depth of 
Al Balagh, the long, rolling, rhythmic style of Tazkirah, the 
brilliance of his commentary on the Quran, with its exquisite and 
thought-provoking digressions, the relish of the fine, personal 
touch in the refined prose of Ghuhare Khatir — all this can be 
traced to his deep scholarship coupled with his sensitive and 
cultivated spirit. He was a rare force in Urdu; his writings will 
never cease to impress and to inspire. 

—From ‘Indian Literature’, journal of the Sahitya Akademi 



A GRACIOUS FRIEND 


Aruna Asaf Ali 

Were he to me one of a galaxy of leaders, whom the rank and 
file in a political organisation revere as sublimations of their 
smaller selves, I would not have dared to pen these thoughts. I 
was, however, privileged to come near him because of his strong 
attachment to my husband. In his scale of personal relationships 
a friend held a very high place. In some cases his friends enjoyed 
privileges denied even to members of his own family, and their 
number was severely restricted. Although I do not remember him 
defining precisely the meaning of friendship, I believe I am not 
misinterpreting him if I say that he was attracted to minds that 
generally responded as rationalists to the intellectual and social 
challenge of our age. 

Maulana Saheb’s association with my husband began, I 
believe, when he came to Delhi in 1923 to preside over the special 
session of the Indian National Congress. The bond that held them 
together had many strands. They shared a similarity of political 
beliefs, an impassioned attachment to the best in the cultural 
traditions of the Mughal age, both literary and social, and finally 
a firm conviction that Western liberal values were perfectly com¬ 
patible With the essence of Islamic teachings. This perhaps was 
why Maulana Saheb chose to accept Asaf Saheb as a friend, and 
also his hospitality during his frequent visits to Delhi, right up 
to the day he joined the Central Cabinet. He felt at home with us, 
not because we could offer him the amenities of a prosperous 
home. What drew him perhaps was the opportunity for being 
with someone to whom he could turn for intellectually stimulating 
talk, his only relaxation, and which he obviously prized more than 
physical comforts. 

An incident that comes to my mind symbolises an attitude 
that was typical of him. 

Often during the fateful and eventful years of 1930 to 1941 
the Congress Working Committee would be compelled to hold its 
meetings in the months of May and June. Maulana Saheb was 
sensitive to the fierce heat of Delhi. He suffered more than others, 
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and anxious to spare him the discomforts inevitable in the stifling 
atmosphere of our home in Kucha Chelan, on one occasion I 
suggested to my husband that Maulana Saheb should be persuad¬ 
ed to stay at the Birla House where some of his other colleagues 
generally stayed. Asaf Saheb was not quite sure if it was proper 
on our part to suggest this; but nevertheless agreed. Birla House 
was also informed that Maulana Saheb would be staying there. 

On my part I was sure that the Maulana would welcome the 
suggestion as the unbearable heat would have affected his health, 
particularly as we were not in a position to lessen its severity. 
But I was wrong. Maulana Saheb brushed aside the suggestion in 
his own characteristic way. When he arrived he entered our car 
and, much to my embarrassment, asked to be driven to Kucha 
Chelan! We were naturally overwhelmed, but the meaning of 
personal values acquired a new significance for me that day. 
y Much has been said and written and more will undoubtedly 
follow about Abul Kalam Azad the patriot, scholar and statesman. 
But I wonder if anyone from amongst his friends and colleagues 
will be able to write about him as a householder. Some family 
biographer alone can enlighten us about his childhood, early youth 
and young manhood, because he was extraordinarily reserved 
about himself and more so about his family. Very few knew what 
he meant to his own people. But having come to know some of 
them of late, I have learnt that he was an affectionate and con¬ 
siderate guardian to all those who depended on him. Only, he 
broke their heart when he refused to accept parole during his 
detention in Ahmednagar Fort when his wife lay dying. 

Judged by his personal habits Maulana Azad had a fairly strict 
code of domestic discipline. His was never the ascetic’s approach 
to the things that make life livable. But equally would he frown 
upon extravagance and ostentation. In the early days of our 
acquaintance I mistook his protest at the elaborateness of our 
menus as a courteous formality. Then I noticed that, having failed 
to persuade me to give up wastefulness, he began restricting his 
meal to two courses only, ignoring the rest! 

Again as a rule, in our Indian way of life, we are somewhat 
unaware of the virtues of punctuality. But when Maulana Saheb 
asked for his tea at 4.30 in the morning and lunch at 11, he did 
not mean that it could be 4.35 or 11.15. Once, I remember, some¬ 
thing went wrong somewhere and lunch was served half an hour 
later than usual, and Maulana Saheb went without his meal. 
That was naturally the very last time such a lapse was permitted. 



Conducting Lady Mountbatten to the Central Institute of 
Education in Delhi which she declared open in December 1947 



































































































































Maulana Azad with Mr. Asaf Ali (left) and Aruna Asaf Ali 














\t first it appeared to me that punctuality was perhaps an end in 
tself with him, a merely meticulous way. But soon after I knew 
vhy he insisted on keeping to his time-table with such strictness, 
[iis early hours were precious to him as he spent them in serious 
’eading and writing. And so, he wanted the rest of his day planned 
in such a way as to make it possible for him to rise refreshed 
svery morning. 

A political leader of his eminence has to handle men from all 
walks of life. Maulana Saheb had to suffer fools as well as cross 
swords with men of great stature. But he would relax only in 
the company of those who were more or less conversant with the 
rich treasures of Urdu and Persian literature, medieval and 
modern history and theology. It was never very easy therefore to 
help him to relax. More often than not, it was a matter of his host 
and he sitting and talking for hours together. He wanted an 
audience of minds capable of taking in what he had to say and if, 
on rare occasions, we were able to invite a few such, Maulana 
Saheb’s conversational brilliance, according to Asaf Saheb, would 
surpass his oratorical skill. As for myself, all I could understand 
as a very bewildered and ignorant observer from the wings was 
that for every quotation presented by others he recalled several 
more to the delight and admiration of those assembled. 

He liked taking long drives, particularly to the historical sites 
around Delhi. Besides the known monuments, we would wander 
amidst the ruins surrounding them and he would recount legends 
that had grown around a particular bridge, mosque or house, and 
his companions would marvel at his memory, his capacity for 
detailed observation. Once he expressed a desire to see Suraj 
Kund near Tughlakabad, and we set forth in search of it before 
sunrise. We lost our way but a shepherd boy led us to the spot. 
The Maulana recited a Persian couplet which said: Knowledge is 
not the prerogative of the lettered. Behind his austere expression 
lay an endless capacity for human comprehension. 

At the risk of being personal, I cannot help recalling the great 
understanding he gave me in the hour of my personal grief even 
though politically I had drifted away from the Congress. One day 
he related a story he said he had read somewhere, and he wanted 
uie to listen carefully. A poor peasant had an only son. He had 
worked very hard to enable his son to complete his schooling. 
After the boy’s success in his examination he was sent to a 
^neighbouring city so that he could start life as an office clerk, his 
Hfe’s ambition. One morning he received a telegram and thought 



that it must be from his son giving him glad tidings of his success 
in securing work. But the peasant was illiterate and could not 
read. So he hurried to the village school-teacher to have the tele¬ 
gram read. The teacher shook his head, looked into his eyes and 
told him that his son was dead, that he was killed in a road 
accident. The peasant’s heart stood still and he wept bitterly. After 
some time he calmed down and left the school-teacher’s cottage. 
A little later the teacher thought he heard someone ploughing. 
He wondered who could have started working his field at that 
time of the night. He went out with his lantern to see who it could 
be, and he found the stricken peasant busy ploughing. Maulana 
Saheb said: “You see he had found the remedy for his pain, work.” 

Tolerance, to him, did not merely mean religious tolerance. 
He believed in the absolute right of an individual to differ and 
to hold whatever opinions he believed to be correct. But he 
emphasised the need for beliefs. So long as the ends were good 
and consistent with a rational code of ethics, and people who 
pursued them were also prepared to suffer for them, he tried to 
understand them, even though he did not necessarily agree with 
them. Once the Maulana sensed insincerity and sycophancy in 
any individual he turned away from him, and no special pleading 
could make him alter his opinion. He was intolerant of cant and 
all that goes with it. 

These fragments from a past have flitted back into my con¬ 
sciousness after a decade and a half. But partial amnesia has 
claimed much that should have remained vivid. In attempting to 
record them today I have in a very inadequate way attempted to 
sketch for our mourning people Maulana Azad’s bright and human 
personality. 

—From an article in ‘The Hindustan Times’ 
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EMBODIMENT OF OUR CULTURE 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad 

There is a Persian proverb, Buzurgi b-aql ast na b-saZ, 
Tawangari h-dil ast, na h-mal, which means : superiority or great¬ 
ness proceeds from wisdom and not from years; even as generosity 
proceeds from large-heartedness and not from possession of 
wealth. If ever there was a manifestation of the truth of this 
saying in our history, it was when Maulana Azad was elected 
President only after two to three years’ service of the Congress 
at the age of 34. Within this short period of great national awaken¬ 
ing and excitement he had deeply impressed his colleagues and 
co-workers not only by his eloquence, but also by the keenness 
of his intellect, the soundness of his counsel and his capacity to 
reconcile conflicting viewpoints and bring about amity in the 
midst of diversity. His devotion to the country, preparedness for 
sacrifice and courage of conviction were demonstrated again and 
again during the long period of struggle, a great portion of which 
he, like many of his colleagues, spent in prison or detention camps. 

He held fast to Hindu-Muslim unity and never budged an 
inch, standing firmly by it like a rock in the midst of uncharitable 
criticism and worse from many of his own co-religionists. Natural¬ 
ly enough, all sections of the country came to love and respect 
him. His counsel was sought to resolve all complicated tangles 
and it was freely and frankly given without fear or favour. 
Equally naturally, this trust in his wisdom, integrity and patriot¬ 
ism was exhibited when he was again elected President of the 
Congress in 1940 at a time when the Hindu-Muslim controversy 
was reaching a breaking point and a demand for a separate inde¬ 
pendent State for Muslims was being formulated and expressed. 
He continued as President during the most momentous period of 
Indo-British relations when negotiations for transfer of power 
were carried on again and again between the Congress through 
its President, Maulana Azad, and the representatives of the British 
Government. 

I doubt if anyone else has held the responsible position of the 



President of the Congress continuously for a period longer than 
or even equal to that of the Maulana—and this too at a time 
when most delicate and momentous questions were discussed. The 
Congress trusted his wisdom and integrity and he came out like 
pure gold through this most trying ordeal when the great bulk 
of his co-religionists were ranged on the other side. 

It is not for me to speak about his learning and erudition. I 
am told that his commentary on the Holy Koran is recognized as 
authoritative not only in this country but also in other Muslim 
countries. In the midst of all his political activities, he retained 
his love of books and devoted not an inconsiderable portion of his 
time to studies. It has been said of Lokamanya Tilak that if he 
had not joined the political movement and instead devoted himself 
exclusively to Vedic studies, he would have made even more 
invaluable contributions to learning than he actually did. I believe 
the same is true of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad whose exclusive 
devotion to the study of Arabic and Persian could have produced 
similar results. 

After the attainment of independence he was naturally given 
the portfolio of education which included art, culture and scientific 
research. The great impetus and encouragement he was able to 
give to the development of art, literature and cultural activities 
and scientific research are demonstrated by the establishment of 
various academies and research laboratories and institutes, and 
the commissions which were appointed from time to time to deal 
with educational problems. He was a great representative of 
Indian culture which in its essence excludes nothing that is valu¬ 
able and worth having, and absorbs what is good, noble and beauti¬ 
ful artistically, morally and spiritually. 

The great demonstration of respect and affection which we 
witnessed during his journey to the burial ground was but a con¬ 
firmation of our people’s love and faith in his leadership and his 
capacity to guide. 

Maulana Azad has abandoned the mortal coil, but his spirit 
will continue to inspire us and others yet unborn. May we prove 
worthy of this great heritage ! 
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DEVOUT MUSLIM AND ARDENT PATRIOT 


Dr. S. Radhakrishnan 

We are too near the tragedy even to make a proper assessment 
of the great services rendered by Maulana Azad to our freedom 
movement and to our progress thereafter. He was a great scholar, 
a self-sacrificing patriot and a statesman. One great thing for 
which our people have to remember Maulana Azad is his work 
for India’s unity. He was a devout Muslim and an ardent patriot. 
He felt that in this country, consisting of followers of many races 
and religions, all should work for national consolidation and pro¬ 
gress. He suffered persecution on account of his views but he 
never faltered so far as his clear vision was concerned. It is 
essential for all of us to realise, in these days of growing separat¬ 
ism, that the most important factor in India’s progress is consolida¬ 
tion of the country and subordination of all other interests to the 
supreme goal. That is the lesson we have to learn from him. 

Maulana Azad believed in the principle of justice in public 
affairs and compassion in personal relations. His was a life of 
search and attainment. He lived, full of glory, a life of which 
every Indian can be proud. I have no doubt that his memory will 
abide in our hearts. 

—From address at public meeting in Delhi 
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A LUMINOUS MIND 


Jawaharlal Nehru 

Mr. Speaker, Sir, it has fallen to my lot often to refer in this 
House to the death of a colleague or some great man. I have to 
perform that duty, a sad duty, again today in regard to one who 
was with us a few days ago, and who passed away rather suddenly, 
producing a sense of deep sorrow and grief not only among his 
colleagues in Parliament, but among innumerable people all over 
the country. 

It has become almost a commonplace, when a prominent 
person passes away, to say that he is irreplaceable, that his passing 
away has created a void which cannot be filled. To some extent 
that is often true; yet, I believe that it is literally and absolutely 
true in regard to the passing away of Maulana Azad. I do not 
mean to say that no great men will be born in India in future. 
We have had great men and we shall have great men; but, I do sub¬ 
mit that that peculiar and special type of greatness that Maulana 
Azad represented is not likely to be reproduced in India or any¬ 
where else. 

I need not refer to his many qualities which we all know — 
his deep learning, his scholarship and his great oratory. He was 
a great writer, and he was great in many ways. But there are 
other scholars; there are other writers; there are other orators. 
There was in Maulana Azad a combination of the greatness of the 
past with the greatness of the present. He represented and he 
always reminded me of what I have read in history about the great 
men of several hundred years ago: if I think of European history, 
the great men of the Renaissance, or, in a later period, of the 
encyclopaedists who preceded the French Revolution, men of 
intellect, men of action. He reminds me also of what might be 
called the great qualities of olden days — graciousness chiefly. 
There were many bad qualities in the old days, of course, but there 
was a certain graciousness, a certain courtesy, a certain tolerance, 
a certain patience which we sadly seek in the world today. There is 
little of graciousness in the world, though we may become more 
and more advanced in scientific and technical ways. Even though 
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Viewing a painting at the Soviet Fine Arts Exhi¬ 
bition which he declared open in March 1952 


With Pastor Niemoller of Germany (left) and Lord Boyd Orr and Lady Orr 
who visited India to participate in a seminar on Gandhism, January 1953 
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we may seek to reach the Moon, we do it with a lack of gracious¬ 
ness, with a lack of tolerance, with a lack of some things which 
have made life worthwhile since life began. So, it was this strange 
and unique mixture of the good qualities of the past, the gracious¬ 
ness, the deep learning and toleration with the urges of today that 
made Maulana Azad what he was. 

Everyone knows that even in his early teens he was filled with 
the passion for freeing India, and he turned towards ways even of 
violent revolution. And then he realised, of course, soon after 
that that was not the way v/hich would gain results. 

He was a peculiar and a very special representative in a high 
degree of that great composite culture which has gradually grown 
in India. I do not mean to say that everybody has to be like 
Maulana Azad to represent that composite culture. There are 
many representatives of it in various parts of India; but he, in 
his own venue, here in Delhi or in Bengal or Calcutta, where 
he spent the greater part of his life, represented this synthesis of 
various cultures which have come one after another to India, 
rivers that had flowed in and lost themselves in the ocean of 
Indian life, India’s humanity, affecting them, changing them, and 
being changed themselves by them. 

He came to represent more specially the culture of India as 
affected by the culture of the nations of Western Asia, especially 
Iran and Arabia. So, in that sense, I say that I can hardly con¬ 
ceive of any other person coming who can replace him, because 
there was already a change in the age which produced him and 
that age is past. A few of us are just relics, who have some faint 
idea of that age which is past. 

I do not know if the generation that is growing up will even 
have any emotional realisation of that age. We are functioning 
in a different way; we think in a different way; and a certain gap in 
mental appreciation and understanding separates us, separates the 
generations. 

It is right we change; I am not complaining. Change is 
essential lest we become rooted to some past habit which, even if 
it was good at some time, became bad later. But I cannot help 
expressing a certain feeling of regret that with the bad, the good 
of the past days is also swept away. That good was something 
that was eminently represented by Maulana Azad. 

So we mourn today the passing of a great man, a man of 
luminous intelligence and a mighty intellect with an amazing 
capacity to pierce through any problem to its core. I used the 
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word ‘luminous*. I think perhaps that is the best word I can use 
about liis mind — a luminous mind. When we miss and when we 
part with such a companion, friend, colleague, comrade, leader, 
teacher — call him what you will — there is inevitably a tremen¬ 
dous void created in our life and activities. 

It is possible that the initial reaction may not be a full realisa¬ 
tion of the void. The initial reaction is one of shock and sorrow. 
Gradually, as days pass, the void appears deeper and wider and 
it becomes more and more difficult to fill that place which was 
filled by the leader who has passed away. But that is the way of 
the world and we have to face it. We have to face it not negatively 
but positively, by devoting and dedicating ourselves to what he 
stood for and trying to carry on the good work which he and 
others who have left us — captains and generals of our peaceful 
forces who have worked for the independence and progress and 
advancement of India, who have come and who have gone, leaving 
their message behind. And so I hope that though he may go, he 
will live and his message will live and illumine us as it did in 
the past. 

—Speech in the Lok Sabha of Parliament 
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THE TRUE SPIRIT OF RELIGION 


Dr. Zakir Husain 

In order to make something of life, every man, be he great or 
small, seeks light and warmth from some source. When I was a 
boy, I also wanted to light the earthen lamp of my being. The 
first wick of my lamp I lit from Maulana’s lamp. As a student, I 
used to read his Al Hilal. I used to read it aloud to a group of 
fellow students. It was then that my wick caught fire. 

Maulana had a many-sided personality. He was not only a 
fighter for freedom and a great statesman. He was a great 
theologian and a great scholar as well. He was a great literary art¬ 
ist, and possessed an excellent taste and rare aesthetic sensibility. 
He loved books ardently. Let nobody imagine that he ever forsook 
scholarship and literature for politics. To the last, he was faithful 
to his first love. Yet he knew that knov/ledge could become a 
burden. It could weigh a person down and make him utterly 
ineffectual. While he was supreme in learning, he was also fully 
conscious of his social responsibilities and the duties he owed to 
his country. He showed that he could fight for what was right, 
that he could devote his whole life to wrest the freedom of his 
country and, after achieving that freedom, to strive to make some¬ 
thing out of it, to build on its foundations the grand edifice of a 
good and graceful national life. He proved that learning is not 
some cabbalistic incantation meant to outwit and confuse simple 
folks, but a radiance which could light the path of others. 

This scholar, thinker and warrior of righteousness has left a 
glorious example behind. Persons of discernment know that to 
speak out the true word, to declare the truth, the bitter truth, is the 
greatest ‘jehad’ (righteous war) of all. Telling the truth leads to 
much unpleasantness. People resent it. Did not they bear r^ent- 
ment against the Maulana? I address myself to fellow Muslims in 
the audience. Let us recollect, did we not use every possible means 
of hurting the Maulana’s feelings? Did we not censure him in the 
worst possible terms? In spite of all that, did that soul of dignity 
ever utter a word against anyone? Is there any among you who 
can come forward and testify that he ever by word or gesture 
complained or expressed resentment against his detractors? He 
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bore all, never minding anything. Yet he never forbore from tell¬ 
ing the truth. 

He did not mix much with people. Of late, he had become even 
more retiring in his habits. But even though he met few people, 
he was a friend of all. Even though he kept to himself in his room, 
he was our comrade. He made us feel that he shared our life, for 
he shared and inspired our highest aspirations. 

Maulana is no more with us. As the Rashtrapati said, the pen 
which scattered pearls as well as hurled bolts, is no more; the 
tongue that showered petals as well as emitted sparks, which 
consumed falsehood and illumined truth, is no more. The pen lies 
broken and the tongue is silenced. But the Maulana lives, for his 
example survives, and we ought to borrow light and warmth from 
that example and orient our lives on the lines he desired and 
which he exemplified in his own life. We have a mighty task 
before us. It is not easy to build up this nation of ours. There is 
no magic or trick which can achieve it. Not one but many Abul 
Kalams will have to live and die for India; not one but many 
generations will have to give their all before we can build up 
our nation. 

For some time the firmament of our nation was resplendent 
with a host of brilliant stars. One by one they have vanished from 
our sight. But let us not mind that. Even if we mind it, what 
can we do about it? We are helpless. Go they must. It is God’s 
will. None can bring them back. 

However, our duty is clear. Let us try to fulfil the work of 
these great men. What was being done by one may perhaps be 
accomplished by a thousand jointly. But let us always strive to 
look in the direction shown by the great men, towards imtarnished 
truth, towards selfless action, towards objective learning, towards 
mutual understanding. Let us realise that the duties that we owe 
in our life require to be fulfilled daily. There is never an eno 
to duty. 

In my opinion the greatest service which the Maulana did was 
to teach people of every religion that there are two aspects of 
religion. One separates and differentiates and creates hatred. This 
is the false aspect. The other, the true spirit of religion, brings 
people together; it creates understanding. It lies in the spirit of 
service, in sacrificing self for others. It implies belief in unity, in 
the essential unity of things. And this is a lesson which must be 
learned by men of all religious denominations, by all those who 
want to form factions based on language or on caste or creed and 
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thus aim to destroy the unity of our life. The disease which ails 
us today is that our small and narrow loyalties have succeeded in 
gaining the upper hand. We are more attached to little groups, 
and do not fully comprehend the biggest group. We have to sub¬ 
ordinate our smaller loyalties to our bigger ones. It is not necessary 
to break or destroy the smaller loyalties. It is not necessary 
that we cease being a Sikh, a Hindu, a Muslim or a Parsi. But 
we must put our country and the whole mankind first before we 
can be worthy of being called a true Muslim, a true Hindu, a true 
Christian, a true Parsi or a true Sikh. The life of Maulana offers a 
radiant example of this ideal. This is what we need most at present 
in our everyday life, in our body politic. We should firmly resolve 
today that we shall breathe this spirit—the true spirit of religion— 
into the life of our nation. 

—Rendered jrom speech in Urdu at public meeting in Delhi 
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PRESS TRIBUTES 


The entire Press of India mourned the passing away of 
Maulana Azad. Newspapers and journals of all languages through¬ 
out the country devoted their editorial columns to eulogizing his 
services to the nation. Most of them published special articles on 
the Maulana’s life and work. Editorial tributes paid in some leading 
English-language newspapers, published not only in the four 
metropolitan centres of Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, but 
also from some other important cities, are reproduced below: 

Maulana Azad’s was a career of outstanding service, of great 
achievement and of dedication to a cause. The flame of his 
faith in freedom and in nationalism did not flicker at any time. 
Neither his powerful pen nor his enviable gift of oratory was 
ever used for any but the highest purposes. 

His ardent patriotism, his deep scholarship and his robust 
thinking have been distinct assets in the political evolution of 
our times, and his death has come as a national tragedy. 

—The Hindustan Times, Delhi 

Single-minded in his devotion to the national movement, 
broad-minded in his approach to the varied internal problems, 
national, regional and sectional, with which the Congress had 
to deal, Maulana Azad was widely respected for his sober 
judgment; from adjudicator in difficulties that arose within 
the organisation itself he became in late years an elder states¬ 
man of whom a host of people, whether Congressmen or not, 
sought and obtained counsel. 

When the two-nation theory became prominent, in Maulana 
Azad was symbolized the struggle to maintain the country 
intact. More than merely symbolic were his own personal 
endeavours in the cause of unity — endeavours which he 
pursued notably as a member of the team that negotiated with 
the Cabinet Mission. —The Statesman, Delhi 

In the passing away of Maulana Azad the nation has lost a 
great statesman, a great scholar and a great patriot. His 
counsel was invaluable to the people in the years of struggle 
and in the years of independence and they will sorely miss 
his guidance in the difficult task of building up a Welfare State. 
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No one could speak of the needs and aspirations of the Muslim 
community with more authority than he but he always put 
the larger interests of the nation above those of his community. 
He never wavered in his faith and even when many of his 
comrades gave in to communal hysteria he retained his poise 
and his perspective. —The Times Of India, Delhi 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s death is a grievous shock to 
India not because of the exalted position he held in the admini¬ 
strative hierarchy but because of the coveted niche he occu¬ 
pied in the hearts of the people. 

One of the stalwarts of the Congress, Maulana Azad was call¬ 
ed a scintillating solitaire in the diadem of that organisation. 
There cannot be a more apt description of this profound 
theologian, keen intellectual, eloquent speaker, powerful 
writer, sober politician and, above all, lovable man. A devout 
Muslim, there were few, if any, who could come near him in 
the knowledge of Islamic theology. Yet he was a rationalist 
to his finger-tips in outlook and attitude. Strictly speaking, 
he was a non-party man and not only believed in but personi¬ 
fied in his life Hindu-Muslim unity on which, he was convinc¬ 
ed, the fate of India depended so largely. His political faith 
and catholic views brought upon him not a little taunt and 
jeer from the protagonists of the two-nation theory but he was 
too great and dignified to care for such mean and unworthy 
attacks. From the day he openly joined the Congress till his 
very last breath, he remained a true nationalist to the core 
of his being and worked for the freedom of the nation and its 
well-being. —Amrit Bazar Patrika, Calcutta 

‘Azad’ means free. When Maulana Abul Kalam adopted it 
as his pen name, it was not the nationalistic exuberance of a 
youthful editor. Freedom was a way of life with the Maulana 
all through the half century of his public life; the pen name 
could not but become the effective real name. 

Even before Gandhiji shot into the forefront of India’s national 
struggle, Azad was there. During the movement, many forces 
pulled in many directions but the Maulana stayed steadfast to 
the last. The cause he espoused in the beginning of his 
career commanded his full loyalty till the end of his life. 
With his erudition and well-trained wisdom, Maulana Azad 
could have, if such were his inclination, led a movement more 
powerful than that of the late Mr. Jinnah. But the liberal 
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background of the Maulana’s education and the deep ground¬ 
ing he had in the cultures of the East and the West ruled out 
any such inclination. His light led him along secular paths. 
And Azad enriched the secular concept. In independent India 
he never paused to think of his religion; nor did he allow 
others to think of him in terms of religion. He played his 
role as an Indian and his was a decisive voice through some 
of the most crucial years of the country. 

It may be said that Maulana Azad was the most typical 
symbol of the heritage of India. 

And now he is no more with us. In him we have lost many 
men: we have lost a divine, a master of ancient languages, a 
wise counsellor and a statesman of great stature. 

—Bharat Jyoti, Bombay 

It was a happy destiny for India that the hero of the indepen¬ 
dence movement and one of the main architects of Swaraj was 
endowed with a nationalism as burning as his faith in Islam— 
for he knew the true meaning of both. 

—The Bombay Chronicle, Bombay 

In the passing away of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India has 
lost a tried and fearless patriot, Islam a great exponent of true 
Koranic principles and the world of scholarship a gifted author 
and savant who knew no barriers of race, country or language. 
He warned Muslims against offending Hindu sentiment by 
slaughter of cows long before other Muslim leaders. He gave 
short shrift to those who were always bent on getting protec¬ 
tion for the minorities. He was a trusted friend of Mahatma 
Gandhi and in response to the latter’s call for sacrifice, he 
underwent various terms of imprisonment, making eleven 
years in all. The Congress showed its supreme confidence in 
his integrity and leadership by electing him President for 
various terms and he conducted talks with Sir Stafford Cripps 
in 1942 and with the British Cabinet Mission four years later. 
Both in the party and outside the Cabinet his voice was listen¬ 
ed to with respect and his counsel sought on the most difficult 
issues. It was he who was responsible for the publication, in 
1952, of an authoritative history of Eastern Philosophy and, 
again, for the history of the 1857 struggle for freedom compiled 
from the National Archives. Maulana Azad must also claim 
credit for the recognition and fostering of Indian literary and 
artistic works and for giving encouragement to our creative 
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artists, who had been neglected by the State for decades. 
Through all his lifetime, he was an outstanding exemplar of 
a truly cosmopolitan culture and despite his arduous work in 
the political and administrative fields, he continued to main¬ 
tain his serenity of spirit and to seek a friendly and human 
approach to problems. —The Hindu, Madras 

The passing of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad brings to an end a 
career as notable in Indian patriotic annals as in those of 
Islamic scholarship. He introduced into the parochial Indian 
scene the influence of a world-wide culture. He was a prodigy 
of learning, but unlike most prodigies his genius did not 
desert him in his later years. To the end, there was about him 
a distinguished and courtly air, redolent of a more spacioiis 
and less hurried age. 

But, in any assessment, valuable as his labours as Education 
Minister undoubtedly were, it is as a freedom fighter and as 
a fine flower of Muslim scholarship that he will go down in 
Indian history. Patriot and scholar; this is the epitah for 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. —The Mail, Madras 

A master of eloquence and a vigorous writer, Maulana Azad 
never played to the gallery. With his passing goes another 
eminent member of the old guard of the Congress whose 
ranks are becoming thinner with the passage of time. 

—Amrit Bazar Patrika, Allahabad 

Though he plunged headlong into a busy public man’s restless 
life, he was always able to bring a highly cultured mind to 
bear on the workaday political problems of the time. He 
belonged to the masses, but he was always in a class by 
himself. —The Leader, Allahabad 

His commentary on the Qoran was an original interpretation 
based on verses which enjoined the view that all religious 
teaching was composed of two parts—the first giving the 
eternal principles and the other the outward form of ceremony 
and ritual. The eternal principles were common to all faiths 
and the outward forms varied from faith to faith according 
to the age or clime in which it was taught. Descended from 
ancestors who were divines and himself a man of profound 
religious learning, Maulana Azad remained steadfast in his 
belief that the eternal truths were common to all religions 
ancTlie propounded that belief with a force and fervour which 
impressed all who were privileged to hear him speak on the 
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subject. It was this broad spirit of tolerance which, in the 
era of freedom, gained for him the distinction of a leading 
exponent of the ideal of a secular state. 

—The Tribune, Ambala 

He loved Islam much; but he loved his nation more. His was 
a supreme example of nationalism transcending religion. His 
nationalist fervour found vigorous expression in his writings 
which influenced freedom movements not only in his mother¬ 
land but even beyond in Afghanistan and Egypt. 

Maulana Azad was very much more than a great nationalist. 
He was a great man, almost an institution by himself. A rare 
combination of human qualities, he had a heart that suffered 
for the poor and the people around him. His extreme kindli¬ 
ness imparted a godly grace to a personality that was even 
otherwise lovable. Courteous, shrewd, witty and kindly, he 
gave out of his mature judgment and ripe experience counsel 
which was often sought and ever valued. 

—The Assam Tribune, Gauhati 

He could breathe fire like an avenging angel and warble, when 
the mood seized him, like a refreshing, sparkling mountain 
stream. Those who had the privilege of sharing imprisonment 
with him in the unbending days of the struggle for India’s 
independence still cherish that fragrant memory. A superb 
conversationalist, a patron of the arts, a worker for many 
causes and a man of devoted friendship, the Maulana was a 
priceless treasure which all could share and yet not exhaust. 
A staunch Moslem, he was free from bigotry in any shape or 
form. There was nothing parochial in this great Muslim divine 
who opposed to the last the pernicious two-nation theory 
which brought about the country’s partition. 

—The Pioneer, Lucknow 

A great scholar, he was no less a great statesman. He was a 
man of letters who easily became a man of affairs. In him 
religion and nationalism enriched each other. Belonging to 
the aristocracy of intellect, he easily identified himself with 
people’s movements. He did not live in compartments; he 
discarded narrow scholasticism. While scorning delights, he 
demonstrated the majesty of the human spirit. After prodi¬ 
gious feats of learning in his early years, he attained a serenity 
of temper and certitude of faith which could never be shaken. 
Never was so much learning turned into so much wisdom. 
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He enriched Indian public life with elegance, passion, catho¬ 
licity, and eloquence; he endowed it with grand overtures. 

In twentieth-century India, he brought to Islam and to Indian 
nationalism the spirit of a new Renaissance, a new Reforma¬ 
tion, and a political wisdom equal to the new needs. He was 
a theologian who made of theology a broad, new rich human¬ 
ism. To the Koran he brought back a faith freed from clut¬ 
tering commentary. Undeviatingly true to the purpose of his 
life, he fought the battle of sound learning and plain common- 
sense against ignorance, superstition, and obscurantism. 

He was second to none in intellect, in patriotism, and in 
understanding. He did not need to cultivate convictions; he 
breathed them. Early Maulana Azad gave the sensation of 
rationalism to the world of mullahs. 

Maulana Azad did not think in terms of communities, reli¬ 
gions, parties and groups. He believed in the fellowship of 
faiths and asserted the magnificence of the human mind. To 
cherish his memory the best that the nation can do is to love 
with his noble passion the way of life that he lived. 

— The National Herald, Lucknow 

While Maulana Azad’s share in India’s struggle for freedom 
is too well known to need description, very few know about 
his statesmanship. He v/as reputed for cool thinking and level¬ 
headedness, and was consulted on all important issues even 
by Mahatma Gandhi. Since India became free, for very good 
reasons, Maulana Azad belonged to the triumvirate that 
ruled the country and the Congress, and was a tower of 
strength to Prime Minister Nehru. Very few can know the 
role played by Maulana Azad in evolving solutions for critical 
situations in which the country was plunged time and again 
in the post-freedom period. 

— The Nagpur Times, Nagpur 
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AFRICA 


EAST AFRICA 

Maulana Azad’s death was widely noticed in East African 
newspapers like the Mombasa Times, Uganda Argus, East Africa 
Standard, Tanganyika Standard, the Daily Chronicle and Colonial 
Times. 

A public meeting was held at M. K. Mehta Memorial Hall in 
Dar es Salaam (Tanganyika) to mourn the death of the Maulana. 
Indian communities held condolence meetings at Kampala 
(Uganda) and many other towns of East Africa. 

Under the caption Maulana Azad, the East African Times, 
Nairobi, said in a leading article : 

A great champion of India’s freedom and its Education Minis¬ 
ter, Maulana Azad . . . was one of the galaxy of renowned 
Indian leaders who, along with Mahatma Gandhi, inspired the 
Indian masses with the idea of freedom from foreign rule and 
put them on their way towards its achievement. He bore 
patiently whatever hardships fell to his lot until the goal was 
achieved. 

When independence had been achieved the work entrusted to 
him was by no means an easy one. At the time he took over 
the portfolio of education, literacy in India was hardly more 
than 14 per cent. His plan was to arrange the provision of 
education for no fewer than 13 million children. It involved 
the construction of numberless schools and training of as many 
teachers. His vision and industry at last yielded the desired 
results. 

His passing away is not only an irreparable loss for India but 
also an occasion for profound grief and sorrow for the Muslims 
of all nationalities as he was a great Muslim scholar and had 
contributed much to enrich Islamic theology. 

EGYPT 

MR. KAMAL EL-DlN HUSSEIN, Education Minister of Egypt, 
in a message of condolence to Prime Minister Nehru: 

The death of your comrade in India’s struggle for freedom, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, is a grievous loss to the whole 
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world. Please accept my sincere condolences. 

Al Akhhar, Al Sliaah and other Egyptian newspapers carried 
the news of Maulana Azad's death on the front page and published 
obituaries describing the Maulana as a great Muslim thinker and 
a fighter for independence. His funeral, it was mentioned, was 
an awe-inspiring ceremony never witnessed in India since the 
death of Mahatma Gandhi. 

In an article in Al Akhbar, Abbas Mahmod El Akkad said : 

Abul Kalam Azad has rendered great services to oriental 
culture, from India and China to Babel and Egypt. As India’s 
Minister of Education, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad had ordered 
the writing of a small encyclopaedia on the history of philo¬ 
sophy of the world. The encyclopaedia was completed in 
English, with his own foreword on the errors of Western 
historians in their search for the early philosophy, in which 
he mentioned ancient Egypt in particular, quoting Plato and 
Aristotle and denying the claim of would-be philosophers to 
the effect that the whole of philosophy was created in Greece. 
For the two great sages state that the ancient Egyptian priests 
were the pioneers of philosophy and science which they 
bequeathed to the Greeks. 

The same newspaper later carried another write-up by 
Salamme Muse which said: 

Abul Kalam was of the calibre of our own Mohamed Abdo. 
He has a modern interpretation of the Qoran and a number 
of other books, which will make you feel that he was a man 
of religion who advocated renovation, but with the language 
of love and peace. 

Thanks to Abul Kalam, Muslims and Hindus are now living 
in accord in India. 

ETHIOPIA 

In Ethiopia, leading newspapers such as the Ethiopie 
d^Aujourdi ^hui and the Ethiopian Herald published life sketches 
and photographs of Maulana Azad. 
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AMERICA 


CANADA 

The Ottawa Citizen, in an editorial captioned “A Muslim 
Leader oj Modern India'\ observed : 

A man of action as well as intellect, politician as well as 
scholar, the late Maulana Azad was one of India's great lead¬ 
ers. As Nehru remarked in paying tribute a few days ago, 
he was unique in his greatness by virtue of the circumstances 
and personality they helped to form. 

Remarking that “he was linked through a distinguished ances¬ 
tor with the court of Emperor Akbar, through his father with the 
Indian mutiny and through his own experience with India's 
struggle for independence and national development”, the paper 
set out briefly the main events in the Maulana's life span and 
concluded: 

As a maker of modern India, Maulana Azad was in the 
top rank. 

The Globe and Mail and some other newspapers carried a 
London despatch which said: 

He (Azad) and Nehru were the only ministers left of the 
Government which took over from the British when India 
became independent. Azad was often referred to as Nehru's 
conscience-keeper. He was a man who never made compro¬ 
mises. He shunned the limelight. 

Azad was a nationalist Muslim and his presence in the Cabinet 
gave India's Muslims a feeling that they had a voice in the 
inner councils of the predominantly Hindu nation. 

THE UNITED STATES 

Maulana Azad's death was reported by The New York Times, 
The New York Herald Tribune, The Washington Post, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Chicago Tribune, The Denver Post, and Louisville 
Courier-Journal, among other papers. 

The New York Times in an obituary notice said: 

A close friend of the late Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Azad 
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believed in and worked for his non-violent non-co-operation 
movement. When he was asked why he, a Mohammedan, 
should stand politically for that ‘Hindu Raj’ which so many 
Moslems feared, instead of upholding the Islamic conception 
of Pakistan, he said that he could see no danger. 

“Islam,” he said, “has a strength far greater than that of any 
political arrangement and considerations of geographical 
boundaries would be utterly foreign to the doctrine of 
Mohammed.” 

“The true Moslem,” he went on, “will by his deeds, his kind¬ 
ness and consideration, attract others to gather under his 
standard of truth.” 
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ASIA—South and East 


BURMA 

A mass meeting was held on February 23, after the afternoon 
congregational prayers, at Rangoon's historic Arakanese Mosque 
to mourn the death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. 

Maulana Noor Muhammed Mazahiri, Editor of the Gaha Alin 
(a Burmese monthly), and Maulana Dr. Mushtaq Ahmed of Karen 
State spoke on the life of the great scholar. 

Mr. Maung Ko Ghaffari said that Maulana Azad's life-long 
service to Islam and India could not be forgotten. People might 
differ with him in politics but the reforms brought about by his 
Tarjuman-ul-Quran and Al Hilal journal could not be denied. 
Mr. Ghaffari said that the Maulana was held in high esteem by a 
large section of the Indian people — both Muslims and Hindus. 
He said that Burmese translations of some of Azad’s articles had 
endeared him to the Burmese Muslims. 

U NU, Prime Minister of Burma, in a message of condolence 
to Prime Minister Nehru : 

I was greatly distressed to learn of the death of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, one of the principal architects of India’s freedom. 
On behalf of the Government and people of the Union of 
Burma, I extend sincere condolences to the bereaved family 
and to the Government and people of India in their great loss. 
The Burma Star (Rangoon), commenting editorially on the 
passing away of Maulana Azad, said : 

By the death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India has lost not 
only a great educationist and politician, but one who by his 
astuteness and sincerity of opinion maintained a healthy 
status quo between the Moslems and Hindus in the country. 
What he did for ten years as the Indian Education Minister is 
actually nothing in comparison to the doughty manner in 
which he fought for Indian freedom under the banner of the 
Congress. His death leaves a gap in India which can hardly 
ever be filled. 

After mentioning Mr. Jinnah’s reference to Azad as a “show- 
boy President” (of the Congress), the newspaper said: 
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But the attitude of the *show President* was to a large extent 
responsible for thousands of Moslems remaining loyal to the 
Congress. Even if other works of his are forgotten with the 
lapse of time, Maulana Azad will still remain fresh in the 
hearts of the coming generations for the service he has thus 
rendered to India by making himself an example of Hindu- 
Muslim fellowship. 

CEYLON 

Ceylon’s Press including the Ceylon Daily News, the Ceylon 
Observer, the Sinhalese Dinamina and Lankadipa and the Tamil 
Thinakaran, mourned the death of Maulana Azad in front-page 
obituary notices, editorials and articles on his life and work. 

The Ceylon Daily News said in the course of an editorial: 

Maulana Azad was an example of a man of scholarly tempera¬ 
ment who obeyed the call of his country and threw himself 
into the campaign for independence with the fervour of a true 
patriot. A student of philosophy and religion, he was trans¬ 
formed by the national struggle early in life into a man of 
action, and showed his capacity for leadership when he headed 
the Congress organisation for the first time in 1923 at the age 
of thirty-four — the youngest President in Congress history. 

To him communal politics was anathema, and he never waver¬ 
ed in his conviction that people of all faiths in India — Hindus 
and Muslims, Sikhs and Christians — had to live as one 
community. His entire energies were dedicated to the task 
of building up a free and united India, with all distinctions 
of caste, creed and race obliterated and forgotten. 

Maulana Azad’s example is not without its own lesson for the 
people of this country. How many are not there who shrink 
from the heat and turmoil of public life and thus deny to the 
nation the benefit of such services as their own special attain¬ 
ments and experience render them peculiarly well qualified 
to fulfil! 

In the life of the scholar-statesman Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
we have as inspiring a chapter of transcendent devotion to one 
purpose as any that recent history can provide. It is an 
example worthy of emulation in every land where great > 
national causes are at stake. 

INDONESIA 

DR. SUKARNO, President of the Republic of Indonesia, in a 
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condolence message to President Rajendra Prasad : 

Please accept, Excellency, my heartfelt condolences and deep 
sorrow at the sad news of the passing away of His Excellency 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister of Education of India. 

The Djakarta daily Merdeka said in an editorial: 

The passing away of Azad is not only a loss for the Indian 
Muslims, but is an irreparable blow to the Government and 
people of India as a whole. Azad was no mere Islamic figure; 
he was a national leader of India and this was recognised by 
both Mahatma Gandhi and Prime Minister Nehru. More than 
half a century of 69 years of life he devoted to India’s national 
struggle for freedom. In the history of India’s fight for inde¬ 
pendence, Azad’s name is writ large. The leadership of the 
Indian National Congress had been entrusted many times to 
the sacred hands of this great Indian Muslim. 

In this context it is worthwhile to note the difference between 
Maulana Azad and the late Mohammed Ali Jinnah. Azad did 
not consider it necessary or worthwhile to create a separate 
Islamic state for the Indian Muslims. In support of his thesis 
he put forth strong and cogent reasons. Despite criticisms 
from his own community, he resolutely stuck to his stand and 
never deviated from the path he had chalked out for himself. 
He was a tower of strength for the 40 million Indian Muslims 
who had chosen the path which Azad had indicated. 

Azad was not only a devoted believer but was a noted scholar 
of Islamic teachings and was well-versed in the essence of 
Quranic teachings and Hadith. He was a nationalist of a rare 
calibre and a fighter for India’s freedom who pursued his 
mission without any discrimination of race, caste, birth and 
religion. Azad’s death is not only a loss for the Muslims of 
India, but is a loss to the entire Indian nation. We offer our 
sincere condolences to the Indian Government and the Indian 
Muslims. We pray that Azad be rewarded wuth a place near 
to Allah for his services to the cause of Islam and humanity. 

The Indonesian language dailies Waspada, Nusantara and 
Mimbar Umurn as well as the Indonesian Observer (English) 
reported the death of Maulana Azad prominently. The Deli Times 
published an obituary in which it said: 

Maulana Azad was much more than Education Minister. He 
was one of those public men whom unanimous respect lifts 
above the acrimonies and dissensions of public life, and who 
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are placed by their prestige in the position of judges, arbitra¬ 
tors, and conciliators; who, in fact become symbols of the 
unity of the nation. 

Maulana in his person symbolised all that independent India 
stands for. In his passing away India has lost a national leader 
of a rare stamina and ability. His death is mourned today by 
the entire nation. 

NEPAL 

In Nepal, the death of Maulana Azad was widely mourned. A 
condolence meeting was organised at Kathmandu, which was 
addressed among others by Shri Dilli Raman Regmi, leader of the 
Nepali National Congress, and Shri Bisheswar Prasad Koirala, 
President of the Nepali Congress. Shri Koirala said he had met 
Maulana Azad three times, and described him as the type of 
disciple that Gandhiji liked to have. Shri Mrigendra Shamshere, 
Vice-Chairman of the National Gorkha Parishad, also paid tribute 
to Maulana Azad. The meeting adopted a condolence resolution 
moved by Dr. Summan. 

The Nepal Times, in an editorial, said that Maulana Azad’s 
scholarship and mature wisdom made him “a renowned person¬ 
ality not only of India but of the whole of Asia”. The Maulana’s 
contribution to solving the problems which arose out of religious 
controversies in India would be remembered for a long period to 
come. The editorial commended the leadership of Maulana Azad 
for emulation by other “Asian countries where people of various 
religions live together.” 

NORTH VIET NAM 

DR. HO CHI-MINH, President of the Democratic Republic of 
Viet-Nam, in a message to President Rajendra Prasad: 

The news of the passing away of the late Minister for Educa¬ 
tion, Mr. Abul Kalam Azad, came to me as a shock. In him 
the Indian Government and people have lost a great patriot 
and one of India’s ablest sons who devoted his whole life to the 
struggle for independence and to the building up of India as a 
strong national ally. I deeply sympathise with the Indian 
people in their bereavement and beg to convey to Your 
Excellency and the family of the late lamented Minister my 
most sincere condolences. 
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MR. NGUYEN VAN HUYEN, Minister of Education, Demo¬ 
cratic Republic of Viet-Nam, in a message of condolence: 

We have heard with profound sorrow about the sad demise of 
the Hon’ble Minister of Education, Republic of India. In his 
person, Indian education has lost an eminent leader who, by 
his great experience, vast erudition and his deep interest in 
youth welfare, has powerfully contributed to the blossoming 
of Indian science and culture. He was an architect of the moral 
and spiritual progress of the Indian people and an ardent 
defender of peace among the peoples of the world. The Educa¬ 
tion Ministry and teachers and students of the Democratic 
Republic of Viet-Nam join the Government, Education Minis¬ 
try, teachers and students of India as well as the bereaved 
family in their painful mourning and express their heartfelt 
condolences. 

SOUTH VIET-NAM 

The Times of Viet-Nam published a report of Maulana Azad’s 
death. Les Nouvelles Du Dimanche of Saigon reported a meeting 
held in the mosque of Saigon to mourn the death of Maulana Azad. 
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ASIA—West 


AFGHANISTAN 

HIS MAJESTY KING ZAHIR SHAH of Afghanistan in a 
condolence message to President Rajendra Prasad : 

Grieved by the sad event of the death of Maulana Azad. I 
convey condolences to Your Excellency, the Government and 
the people of India. I am sure that his memory as a great 
servant of his country will live for ever in the mind of all 
friends of India. I share with great sympathy the thought of 
the Indian people on this sad occasion. 

SARDAR MOHAMMAD DAUDy Prime Minister of Afghanis¬ 
tan, in a message to Prime Minister Nehru: 

The sad news of the passing away of Maulana Azad has caused 
us profound sorrow. Please accept my sincere expression of 
condolences as well as those of the Government and the people 
of Afghanistan among whom he has always had many admir¬ 
ers and friends. 

SARDAR MOHAMMAD NAIM, Deputy Prime Minister and 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, in a message to Prime Minister 
Nehru: 

The news of the death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad has 
deeply grieved me. At a moment when India suffers the loss 
of a great statesman and outstanding intellectual personality, 
and Your Excellency a prominent colleague, I extend my 
condolences and share with you the feelings of sorrow that 
have overtaken the Government and the people of India and 
Your Excellency. 

DR. ALI AHMED POLAL, Afghan Minister of Education, in a 
message: 

Please accept and convey to members of the bereaved family 
my deepest sympathies and condolences on the death of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. In his death, education in India 
and the world has suffered an irreparable loss. 

IRAN 

In Iran where Maulana Azad was respected for his scholar- 
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ship in Persian as well as for his deep study and knowledge of the 
Quran and Islamic traditions, tributes were paid by public leaders 
and by the Press. 

A memorial service was held in Teheran on February 27 under 
the auspices of the Indo-Iranian Association in Masj id Sepehsalar, 
the premier mosque of Teheran. Among those who attended the 
service were the Senate President Sadr-ul-Ashraf, Foreign Minis¬ 
ter Aligholi Ardalan, Industry and Mines Minister Emami, Interior 
Minister Jalali, Education Minister Mehran, Posts anl Telegraphs 
Minister Eshraghi, Minister of State Ashraf Admedi, former 
Iranian Ambassador to India Ali Ashghar Hekmat, several 
Senators, officials of the Foreign Ministry and diplomatic repre¬ 
sentatives of Asian countries. 

Mohammed Moosavi, religious leader, speaking from the pulpit 
dwelt on the scholastic and theological learning of the late 
Maulana Azad and described him as a man sent by God to revive 
the glory of Islam. He was, he said, a world figure and Asia should 
be proud of him. The Iranian nation was particularly grateful to 
him for his unique historical researches in regard to Zulqarnain. 

MR. HUSSEIN ALA, the Imperial Court Minister, in a state¬ 
ment said: 

It was a deep shock for me to learn of the sad demise of 
Maulana Azad. We do not consider him to be only a towering, 
distinguished statesman whose love for humanity and whose 
record of struggle for freedom of India had earned the respect 
of the whole world. He was also a great lover of Iranian 
culture and civilisation. His researches in the field of Iranian 
history will ever be a treasure for which the Iranians will 
remain grateful to him. 

SADR-UL-ASHRAF, the Senate President, said: 

The sad demise of Maulana Azad, a distinguished personality, 
scholar and leader of the Indian Muslims was a great shock 
to me and my colleagues. I personally came in contact with 
him when he came to Iran, and spent two days in his company 
in Meshed. I carry the unforgettably sweet memory of these 
two days. His knowledge of Islam was masterly. His beautiful 
commentary on the Koran made him a true and distinguished 
leader of the Muslim world. The Iranians are much depressed 
and shocked at the death. The memory of this man who 
belonged to the political, social and educational field, will 
always remain fresh. 
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The Iranian Press carried several articles on Maulana Azad. 
The Traqqi, a weekly journal of Teheran, commented: 

Abul Kalami was a supporter and protector of Muslim interesta 
in India. He was a learned scholar of Persian and a promoter 
of Iranian culture and language in India. The death of this 
renowned statesman and learned scholar is an irreparable loss 
to the Muslim world and the Persian language. 

The Pars said: 

Mr. Azad, though a great leader of the freedom movement in 
Inda, was one who belonged to the whole world. He was a 
great promoter of Indo-Iranian culture. 

IRAQ 

H.E. Mr. Munnir al-Qadhi, former Education Minister and 
President of the Iraqi Academy, described Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad’s death as a great loss to the world of literature, to the 
Islamic world, and to all thinkers in general. History would 
remember his great services to the ideological and scientific fields. 
H.E. REDHA SHABIBI said: 

Maulana Azad (may his soul rest in peace) has left a great 
gap in the scientific field. He was a living example of research and 
explorations. He toiled hard for Islamic civilisation and Islamic 
history. 

SYRIA 

MR, SHOUKRl KUWATLY, President of Syria, in a message 
to Prime Minister Nehru: 

Deeply moved by the sad news of the death of Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad, who spent his life for the independence and 
unity of India and in the service of learning, science and 
humanity. Please do accept my sincere condolences and 
convey my sympathy to the Government and people of India. 

DR, ABDUL YUSR ABDIN, the Grand Mufti of Syria and 
President of the Supreme Islamic Council, in a message of 
condolence: 

We received the death announcement of Maulana Azad 
Education Minister, Government of India, with great sorrow 
and deep grief. We pray to God to give the dear departed 
person mercy. 
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DR. MUSTAFA SIBAl, Dean, Faculty of Islamic Law, 

Damascus University, in a message to Prime Minister Nehru: 
The sad news of the death of the great scholar Maulana Azad 
has caused bitter grief. His death is no doubt a great loss nol 
only to India, but also to the Arab and Islamic world. 1 
express to Your Excellency as well as to the Government of 
India sincere condolences at this grave loss. 

The leading newspapers of Damascus devoted much space to 
Maulana Azad’s demise. Al Akhbar and Dimaskoul-Masa carried 
obituary notices in which the Maulana’s great services to the 
cause of Indian freedom were recalled. His scholarship and 
devotion to Islamic studies were praised. 

TURKEY 

The news of Maulana Azad’s death was received with great 
grief throughout Turkey. His services to the Turkish nation during 
its period of trial from 1912 to the end of the First World War 
were recalled both by the leaders and by the Turkish Press. 

Mr. CELAL YARDIMCI, Minister of Education, Turkey, in a 
message: 

It is with deep sorrow that we have learned Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad passed away. We shall always remember him 
as one of the greatest intellectuals of the Islamic world and 
a friend of Turkey, 

PROF. FUAD KOPRULU, scholar and former Foreign 
Minister of Turkey ; 

The death, of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad is a great loss not 
only to India but also to all the countries of the Near and 
Middle East. He was a great scholar possessing wide know¬ 
ledge of both the Western and Eastern cultures. He was the 
hero of freedom who, after great sacrifices for the cause of 
Independence, lived to see the fulfilment of his ideas. During 
our War of Independence he never ceased to express 
sympathy and support for the Turkish cause. 

Since I have had the opportunity to meet him personally and 
to appreciate better his high qualities, my sorrow is two-fold. 

MADAME KHALIDA ADIB KHAN AM, feminist leader : 

As a Turk I am deeply grieved to hear of Maulana Azad’s 
death. I know India will deeply mourn her great loss, but our 
only hope on this sad occasion is that the new generation 
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With a group of Iranian veterinary students and professors 
who toured India in April 1952 



With Dr. Ahmad Samman, Dean of the Faculty of Law of 
Damascus University, who visited India in March 1957 







































































Being received by Mr. Adnan 
Menderes, Prime Minister of 
Turkey, at Ankara, June 1951 


Addressing a gathering at the University of Ankara on “the Awakening 
of the East” during his visit to Turkey in June 1951 























































would march in his footsteps. 

Mr. KASIM GULEK, General Secretary of the People^s 
Republican Party (main Opposition) : 

With the death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad India as well as 
the whole Muslim world has lost a great scholar and per¬ 
sonality. The death of Maulana Azad, who has been a sincere 
friend of Turkey since the Balkan Wars and the Turkish War 
of Independence, is an occasion of mourning for Turkey. 

MR. AHMET EMIN YALMAN, Editor of Vatan: 

The death of a great Muslim scholar like Maulana Azad Vvdll 
bring great sorrow not only to India but to the whole world, 
especially Turkey. A leader like Maulana Azad is hard to 
replace. 

PROF. FIKRET NARTER, President of the Indo-Turkish 
Cultural Association: 

In Maulana’s death the Association has lost a protector and 
Turkey a real friend. 

MR. CEVAT RIFAT ATILHAN, Editor of Islamic United 
Nations : 

We mourn the death of Maulana Azad who was a great man 
not only of the Muslim w^orld but of humanity. Our only 
consolation and hope is that the great Indian nation would fill 
the gap created by his death with great men of the same 
stature. 

Istanbul's daily Dunya writing under the caption ''A Great 
Loss'\ said: 

The Maulana was valuable and precious not only for India 
but the entire Muslim w’orld. In him the Turkish nation has 
lost a real friend. Azad, whose mortal remains were carried 
on the shoulders of 250,000 Indians, loved Turkey, struggled 
for Turkey, but never gave up the struggle and finally visited 
an independent and progressing Turkey and signed a cultural 
agreement with the Turkey he loved. 

Born in Mecca in 1888, he was in fact a citizen of Turkey, 
because Kejaz w^as then a province of Turkey, but men of 
Azad’s stature are not bound by nationalities or their birth 
certificates; they belong to the whole humanity. 

Azad, whose loss we are mourning today, rendered valuable 
help to Turkey by collecting funds to help the Turkish 
refugees coming from Europe, and started Al Hilal to defend 
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our country till the paper was suppressed by the British Gov¬ 
ernment. Death has only destroyed his body, but not the real 
person whose significance has enhanced and to whom the 
world is paying homage. We extend our sympathy not only 
to the Indian nation, but also to the people of Turkey and 
the whole Muslim world. His loss is irreparable. 

Writing under the caption ''Great Friend of Turkey”, Mr, 
Kadircan Kafii in an article in the Terjuman of Istanbul recalled 
the grim story of Turkey after the Balkan wars and said: 

During these black days a twenty-five-year-old Indian Muslim 
started a campaign of collecting funds to aid the refugees 
coming from European Thrace. This brilliant Muslim called 
Abul Kalam Azad, with the help of his friends, collected a 
large amount of money and sent it to Turkey. With his fiery 
articles, Mr. Azad strongly defended the Turks and as a result 
he was arrested and put into jail. Undaunted after six years 
of imprisonment, he joined hands with Mr. Gandhi, struggled 
for Indian independence and again went to jail. After India 
won her independence, Mr. Azad visited Turkey which was 
almost his second motherland. 

Mr. Azad was one of the greatest men of the world, the great¬ 
est scholar of Islam, a brave Indian leader, a hero of liberty 
and faithful and loyal friend of the Turks. When the great 
Muslim Imam Abu Hanifa died as a result of Mensur’s punish¬ 
ment, fifty thousand people attended his funeral; when 
Mr. Azad died his funeral was attended by two hundred and 
fifty thousand people. 

In fact, Maulana Azad, who suffered imprisonment for the 
sake of Turkey, is one of the heroes of the Turkish war of 
independence. 

One of Istanbul’s dailies, the Milliyet, in an editorial on 
Maulana Azad's death said : 

The death of Maulana Azad is an irreparable loss to the world 
of knowledge. He was a great scholar and a champion of 
Islam who had devoted all his life to the freedom of his coun¬ 
try. His memory was a rich treasure-house of all the best 
poetry of the east; the poems of Sadi, Hafiz, Khusrow and 
many other poets enriched his talk and one felt in his company 
as if he was with one of Akbar’s Nauratan. He was a great 
patriot who devoted and sacrificed his whole life to the fight 
for the emancipation of Islam and the freedom of Indiar He 
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_belonged to the front line of those Muslim scholars who com¬ 
bined love for Islam with nationalism and to achieve his aim 
he worked with the great leader of India, Gandhi. We offer 
our sympathy not only to India but to the whole of humanity, 
for his loss will be felt by the whole world. 

In an article in the Istanbul weekly Hafta, Mr. Tahsin Demiray 
said: 

The death of Maulana Azad has created a vacuum which can 
never be filled. In Turkey, the generation which knew Mr. 
Azad has passed into history. A well-known American author 
described Maulana Azad as the ‘Muslim of Muslims’. The 
description is absolutely correct but not complete. Of course 
he was a symbol of Islam because he was a model Muslim, 
but he was a teacher and a leader of the entire Indian nation 
whether Hindus or Buddhists. It is unfortunate that in spite 
on half a century’s struggle for the Turks, the new generation 
in Turkey knows so little about him. Our recent reform and 
lack of interest in the East is not the only reason why the 
new generation does not know Mr. Azad. We shall discuss 
these reasons some other time. 

Discussing Maulana Azad’s activities before and after independ¬ 
ence, Mr. Demiray said that what Maulana Azad did after inde¬ 
pendence for India should be an example for Turkey. 

Khalida Adih Khanam, also wrote in Yeni Istanbul saying : 

India’s Minister of Education, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, who 
passed away a few days ago was a scholar and a genuine 
Muslim. About him, Mahatma Gandhi used to say, Tn know¬ 
ledge of Islam there is no one to surpass him.’ But he was 
bound to the Indian nation as much as he was to his religion. 
In other words, he did not mix up matters of state with 
matters of religion. 

According to him, Islam’s spirit is broad and world-encom¬ 
passing. The two inseparable conditions of it are to believe in 
God as well as not to turn one’s face aside from God’s way, 
even in the most difficult and fearful circumstances. For him, 
Islam comprised all religions; for him he was a true Muslim 
who, regardless of his own religion, followed God’s way and 
maintained justice in his man-to-man relations. It is for this 
reason that in the struggle for freedom and independence 
against the British Empire, he risked everything, faced all 
difficulties and went to prison without deviating an inch from 
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his belief. For, he believed that liberty is a right given to man 
by God, and no one can limit this right. On this aspect he was 
always with Gandhi and had never abandoned passive resist¬ 
ance. For him, people could be rich or poor, could belong to 
this class or that colour, but all the same they were equal. 

A book written on him by an Indian, Mahadev Desai, is 
especially worthy of attention. In it is indicated wherefrom 
the two great principles of liberty and man-to-man relations 
had been adopted — from the Quran. Kow profitable it would 
be if the Hodjas (Muslim religious teachers) in our country 
impress these points on our children! The careful reading of 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s life would probably be very 
important both for the teachers of religion and for anti- 
religious fanatics. Especially his policy of not using religion as 
an instrument of politics (particularly in a place like India 
where religions are so much mixed) must have been of great 
advantage to India’s education. 
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In conversation vinth the historian, Dr, Arnold Toynbee, 
and Mrs. Toynbee in New Delhi. February 1957 


Addressing a gathering of Indian students at India House, London 
July 1955. On the Maulana’s left is Shri Humayun Kabir 








































BRITAIN 


MR, HAROLD MACMILLAN, Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom, in a message to Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru : 

I was greatly distressed to learn of the death of Maulana Azad, 
the Union Minister for Education and Scientific Research. I 
know his counsel and friendship will be greatly missed by 
yourself and all who knew him. 

THE EARL OF HOME, Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, in a message to the Indian Prime Minister : 

It was with great regret that I heard of the death of Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad, the Union Minister for Education and 
Scientific Research. Please accept this expression of my 
sympathy and sorrow at the loss which you and the Indian 
people have sustained in the death of your old friend. 

All the leading British newspapers prominently reported 
Maulana Azad’s death. 

An obituary in The Times said: 

An outstanding obstacle to compromise between Muslim 
League and Congress in the common desire for India to be 
self-governing was the obstinate refusal of Mr. Jinnah, the 
leader of the former, to have any contact with a Congress 
president whom he regarded as a renegade. 

Yet it was by a remarkable irony of fate that the learned 
Islamic divine, with a scholary commentary on the Koran and 
many theological works to his credit, should be in the fore¬ 
front of Congress repudiation of the ‘two-nation’ (Hindu and 
Muslim) theory and the demand for Pakistan, while the leader 
of the Muslim League should be the highly westernized and 
unorthodox Mr. Jinnah, who had married outside the Faith. 

With his short beard, high astrakhan hat, and baggy jodhpurs 
the Maulana seemed out of place in Gandhi’s ashram, but 
apart from the Mahatma’s unpredictable interventions he was 
one of the ‘Big Three’ (the others being Mr. Nehru and Sardar 
Patel) in the formulation of Congress policy. 



Earlier the paper traced Maulana’s career and said that as a 
student in Mecca and Medina the “lad was something of a prodigy” 
and by twenty had become known as “one of the foremost of the 
Ulemas of the Muslim world.” 

The Manchester Guardian carried an obituary which, after 
tracing Maulana Azad's career, said : 

For seven successive years during the Second World War he 
was continuously President of Congress. Its object in selecting 
a Moslem President during this time was to affirm its claim 
to be a national party rising above the divisions of Hindus and 
Moslems. By virtue of his office he was the principal Cong¬ 
ress negotiator, at least formally, in dealing with the Viceroy 
and with emissaries from the Home Government. Unhappily 
the use which Congress made of him turned him into the red 
rag for the Moslem League bull. The League denounced him 
as stooge and puppet. Its dislike of him — and of other 
Congress Moslems — contributed a good deal to prevent any 
compromise between Congress and League. 

After independence Abul Kalam Azad became Minister of 
Education. He remained a much respected figure, though 
his power waned as it became clear that Congress in a divided 
India was bound to be a predominantly Hindu body. Abul 
Kalam Azad contributed to the religious life of Islam in India 
as well as to its politics. Scholarly statesmen in Congress all 
write commentaries on either the Gita or Koran. Abul Kalam 
Azad’s nationalist exposition of the Koran was much admired. 
He was read widely; next to Mr. Gandhi he earned the largest 
royalties of any author on the sub-continent. 

GERMANY 

In Germany, nearly all the leading papers published obituary 
notes on Maulana Azad. Die Welt, Hamburg, published a column 
captioned ^Lonely*, by Thilo Bode : 

Indian press photographers, just as pitiless as their colleagues 
in other parts of the v/orld, have shot photographs of Nehru 
at the very moment he burst into tears, eyes covered with a 
handkerchief, when the mortal remains of his oldest Cabinet 
Minister were lowered into his grave in front of the Big 
Mosque of Delhi. 

The name of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad certainly does not 
mean much to many people in Germany. 

True enough, the Maulana was a living example of Hindu- 
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After laying wreath on the grave of Qaid-e-Azam Mohammed All Jinnah in Karachi, July 195 










Muslim unity, the base on which secular India was erected, 
but at the same time, he had much of a nobleman of old 
Moghul tradition who does not expose himself to the lime¬ 
light, and who does not care for public approval. 

His death, however, is of great significance because it has made 
Nehru, who has to carry the burdens of this gigantic country, 
even more lonely than he was before. 

Gandhi, Motilal and Jawaharlal Nehru, father and son, Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel, Subhas Chandra Bose, Maulana Azad and 
Mohammed Ali Jinnah — those are the great names of India’s 
freedom fighters between the two World Wars. 

Since long, Nehru has had no rival — something unusual in 
the life of a great man, but he had to pay a price for it. With 
the last of his old friends gone, Nehru has lost the man whom 
he used to look up at night-time, when the burdens he had 
to carry became heavier and heavier. 

Ernst Schajfer, writing in Bonner Rundschau, said: 

The fact that Azad, a Mohammedan and a member of a reli¬ 
gious minority, has been undisputed Education Minister since 
1947, is a clear indication of the genuine tolerance reigning in 
Nehru’s India. 

In course of time, Azad’s reputation may possibly fade 
away, but his name will go down to posterity as the author 
of standard works on oriental philosophy and, above all, his 
Commentary on the Koran will live on for ever. 

SWEDEN 

The Stockholm-Tidningen published a lengthy obituary notice 
by Harry Lidmar which said : 

Azad was one of the great resistance leaders during India’s 
freedom struggle and one of the most colourful personages in 
the country’s political life. 

More perhaps than any other man, Azad can be said to have 
embodied the Congress party’s tradition of clarity of purpose 
and moderation of means. He was not the prototype of a 
strong man and he lacked Jinnah’s magnetism and Nehru’s 
popularity. But the great work done by the eloquent, learned 
Azad first in connection with India’s independence and later 
when it was a question of reconstructing free India, the Indian 
people will not easily forget. 
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PAKISTAN 


Maulana Azad’s death was mourned all over Pakistan and 
condolence meetings were held in several important cities. 

In Lahore about 1,000 persons, including leaders of different 
political parties and prominent public men, gathered outside Mochi 
Gate and offered ‘namaz-i-janaza’ led by Maulana Mohammed 
Baud Ghaznavi. 

The Punjab Provincial Council of the National Awami Party 
adopted a resolution describing Maulana Azad as one of the select 
few who led the independence struggle of the people of the Indo- 
Pakistan sub-continent for half a century, and his death as “an 
irreparable loss for Muslims of the world who were deprived of a 
great religious scholar and writer.” 

Hartal was observed in Peshawar as a mark of respect to the 
departed leader. Prayers and Tatiha’ were offered. 

A public meeting was held at Chowk Yadgar to mourn the 
death of Maulana Azad. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the ‘Frontier 
Gandhi', addressed the meeting and recalled Maulana Azad's 
services in the cause of freedom. 

At Dacca, a largely-attended memorial meeting was opened 
with recitation from the Holy Quran and was addressed by politi¬ 
cal leaders belonging to different parties in East Pakistan. They 
paid glowing tributes to the memorv of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad 
and recalled, in the words of the Provincial Muslim League 
President, Maulvi Tamiz-ud-Din Khan, “the services rendered by 
Maulana Azad to the cause of the freedom of the sub-continent”. 

The meeting was also addressed among others by the Krishak 
Sramik Party leader, Mr. Hamidul Huq Choudhury, the Provincial 
Awami League President, Maulana Abdur Rashid Tarkobagesh, 
and Mr. Srish Chattopadhyaya. The Speaker of the East Pakistan 
Assembly, Mr. Abdul Hakim, presided. 

GEN. ISKANDAR MIRZA, President of Pakistan, in a 
message to the President of India: 

I heard with deep regret the news of the death of Maulana 

Azad. He was one of those who battled for the freedom of his 

country for most of his life. As an Islamic writer he had few 
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rivals. As a gentleman he was supreme. I send my sincere 
condolence to Your Excellency, to the Government of India 
and to the bereaved family. 

Extracts from the tributes paid by other leaders of Pakistan, 
in the course of statements to the Press and addresses at condo¬ 
lence meetings, are given below: 

Maulana Azad’s death is a tragedy for all Muslims. He was 
a great general of the war of Indo-Pakistan freedom.— Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan, Chairman, West Pakistan National 
Awami Party. 

With the death of Maulana Azad, the Indian Union has lost 
one of its ablest administrators and elder statesmen. 

We have had before partition many differences with Maulana 
Azad; in spite of that, nobody could deny that he was one of 
the most learned men of the sub-continent. He had both 
courage and conviction, and the position he occupied in the 
Congress was due to him by his merit. It will be difficult 
for that country to find a man of his capacity to replace him. 

—Hamidul Huq Choudhury, M.P., President, Krishak Sramik 
Party. 

Azad’s sacrifices for Indian independence were very great. 
In spite of political differences, the Muslims of India and 
Pakistan held him in high esteem. May his soul rest in peace. 
— Zaheeruddin, M.P., Joint Secretary, All-Pakistan Awami 
League. 

A man of Maulana Azad’s talents cannot be claimed as only 
its own by any particular country. Though an Indian, he 
belonged to the whole world. 

The Muslims of Pakistan owe much to Maulana Azad. True, 
he did not support the demand for Pakistan, but his contribu¬ 
tion to the freedom movement was immense. Without his 
contribution to the movement for freedom, Pakistan may not 
have been put on the way of its conception, and may not 
have been a reality today.— Maulvi Tamiz-ud-Din Khan, Presi¬ 
dent, East Pakistan Muslim League. 

Maulana Azad’s death is a great loss to the Islamic world in 
general and India in particular. In the world of education, his 
death is an international loss. May his soul rest in heaven. 
—Mir Ali Ahmed Talgur, Minister for Co-operation, West 
Pakistan. 



I am personally mourning a teacher, a leader, and a friend. 
In Maulana Azad Pakistan lost a friend and a true well-wisher, 
India lost a sane, far-sighted and tried patriot, and the Islamic 
world has been deprived of a religious leader of the first rank. 
■—Khan Ahdus Samad Khan AchaUzai, President, Quetta 
Division of the National Awami Party, 

Maulana Azad was one of those distinguished personalities 
who would be remembered with respect in the history of this 
sub-continent. Though he differed politically from the vast 
majority of the Muslims of undivided India, one feature of his 
political life which stood out prominently was that he believed 
in standing unmoved like a rock in the teeth of strong opposi¬ 
tion. The Maulana was an eminent scholar of outstanding 
ability and the files of Al Hilal will remain as a living monu¬ 
ment to his literary standard. The Maulana’s strenuous efforts 
for the freedom of this sub-continent will remain a torch-light 
for the coming generations. —Dr. Sayed Ahdul Wadud, Presi¬ 
dent of the Tahrik-e-Jumhoore-e-Millat, Pakistan, 

I feel a personal loss in the passing away of a respected friend 
whose kindness I can never forget. 

I would have come myself to pay my last homage to a great 
fighter for freedom, a brilliant orator and a scholar whose 
contribution to Islamic thought and history makes his name 
immortal. I regret, however, that I am still confined to bed 
following a severe heart attack. — Mian Iftikhar-ud-Din, in 
a message to Mr. Ajmal Khan, Secretary of the late Maulana 
Azad, 


PRESS TRIBUTES 

There will be heartfelt sorrow throughout the sub-continent 
over the death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad. Even those who 
differed with him in politics admired his wide learning and 
profound scholarship. His personal contribution to Muslim 
politics in the first two decades of this century is widely 
recognised. The politician and the herald of Muslim awaken¬ 
ing in him had become marked by the impression he created 
as a writer and a journalist while still in his teens. His own 
weeklies, Al Hilal and Al Balagh, the first started in 1912, 
imparted valuable political education and religious fervour to 
the rising generation of Muslims and set standards of literary 
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excellence, journalistic ethics and fearless expression of 
opinion. The only comparable name in Muslim politics at the 
time was Mohammad Ali. As journalists, both of them had 
to pay for their convictions. 

Maulana Azad’s reputation stood high as an author, orator and 
politician when the Ali Brothers and he hitched the Khilafat 
agitation to the Gandhian wagon of non-co-operation. Of all 
Muslim leaders in the Indian National Congress, Maulana 
Azad was almost the only one who refused to be disillusioned 
by its bigoted anti-Muslim politics and stuck to it, regardless 
of cost. His presence in the Congress stood Indian Muslims 
in good stead after partition. When so many of their leaders 
had left them, the forlorn Muslims found in him a solicitous 
mentor, guardian and friend. They stand orphaned by his 
death. 

In Maulana Azad India has lost a front-rank leader whose 
influence was unfailingly cast on the side of moderation and 
tolerance. His contemporaries will find judgment difficult on 
his precise contribution to the shaping of politics and on its 
enduring quality. His own view-point is sure to find vigorous 
expression in his “Fifty Years of Indian History”, awaiting 
publication. But, even if his name is dimmed in political 
memory, his claim to gratitude will endure as a maker of Urdu 
journalism and prose and as a translator and commentator of 
the Holy Qoran. —The Civil and Military Gazette^ Lahore 

The death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad bereaves the world 
of one of the truly great men of his era; the Indo-Pakistan 
sub-continent has lost a statesman of stature who worked earn¬ 
estly and unostentatiously for the establishment of goodwill 
and friendship be ween the two neighbouring States; and the 
Muslims of India have been deprived of a leader whose vast 
influence was harnessed to the service of their interests. 
Maulana Sahib had few rivals and hardly any superiors among 
his contemporaries in any of the diverse fields in which he 
exercised his prodigious talents for more than half a century; 
his name figures with equal prominence in the annals of the 

Indian freedom movement, Urdu literature and journalism, 

and Islamic religious thought. 

History will ever recall how, during the earlier decades of this 
century, the fiery eloquence of his written and spoken word 
helped to rouse the Muslims from their political stupor. It 
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will also record that, having chosen the path of his life’s 
journey in his early youth, he remained steadfast and loyal 
for more than half a century to the cause he had first espoused 
when still no more than a boy. Fear of persecution never made 
him waver; the lure of office did not make him falter; and 
even when he saw that his stand on the communal question 
was frowned upon by a large majority of his own community, 
he continued to do and say what he thought was best — irres¬ 
pective of the political consequences. His part in Indian 
politics during the decade preceding independence became 
more and more controversial, and often earned for him the 
disapproval of his co-religionists. But, as the hostility and 
bitterness bred by the fierce political controversy of those 
years began to subside, a more objective reassessment of his 
political role followed. It has increasingly been realised 
among his critics that although Maulana Azad’s political judg¬ 
ment on certain important matters had isolated him from the 
bulk of the politically conscious Muslims of India, his heart 
had always remained sound and his motives pure, that he was 
as deeply concerned about the welfare and happiness of the 
Muslims as any other leader of the community. And it is 
recalled with admiration how philosophically calm and 
unembittered he had remained amid the heat and passion of 
that controversy, how keenly he desired that both India and 
Pakistan should grow and prosper, how clearly he realised 
that this was possible only on the basis of a firm understanding 
between the two countries. 

While the political facet of Maulana Azad’s life may still 
provide points of dispute for people of different political hues, 
there can be little difference of opinion about his great contri¬ 
bution to Islamic thought and his status as a writer. Apa^ 
from his other works, his commentary on the Holy Quran isj 
generally accepted, despite the fact that some do not agree 
with all his views, as a towering monument to its author’s 
erudition and originality of thought, and it undoubtedly stands 
among the foremost interpretations of Islamic philosophy. 
As a journalist and master of Urdu prose, Maulana Azad 
raised that language to heights that had before then been con¬ 
sidered unassailable, and he was able to influence a whole 
generation with his powerful diction, beautiful imagery, and 
forceful ideas. So great has been Maulana Azad’s contribution 
to literature and philosophy that even if he had never entered 
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the political field his name would live for ever in the memory 
of those who realise how much he has illumined and enriched 
our cultural heritage. 

In Abul Kalam Azad the world has seen the rare phenomenon 
of a child prodigy flowering into a genius, of an intellectual 
with a philosophic bent of mind battling bravely in the politi¬ 
cal arena, and, lastly, of a tired and ailing politician unstint- 
ingly devoting the last days of his life to public service. His 
passing away from this world will be mourned not only in 
India and Pakistan but in all countries where freedom-fighters 
are honoured or Urdu is known or Islamic thought is studied 
and respected. But India has, specially, been made a poorer 
place by his loss, and for the Muslims of India his departure 
from this world creates a vacuum that it will not be easy to 
fill adequately. —The Pakistan Times, Lahore 

The death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad at the age of 70 brings 
to an end a remarkable career which had its highlights as well 
as its shadows. He was a man of great learning and his com¬ 
mentary on the Holy Quran is recognized as a classic. 

He will be remembered as a scholar and savant and as such 
Pakistan will be grieved at his passing away.—Dawn, Karachi 

Maulana Azad belongs to that category of epoch-makers who 
were foremost in the struggle for freedom of his sub¬ 
continent. —The Times of Karachi 

His sad demise draws a curtain on an eventful career, dotted 
with so many rare accomplishments. In the galaxy of oriental 
scholars, there were few that could eclipse him. He had drunk 
deep at the fountain of Islamic studies and that constituted his 
chief claim to eminence. His monumental work was the com¬ 
mentary on the Holy Quran; it will keep his memory alive 
for ages. 

Maulana Azad will, no doubt, be revered for the burning zeal 
with which he raised the banner of revolt against the British 
colonialism. His crusade was unrelenting. The sweep of his 
pen was as devastating as was the fire of his tongue all- 
consuming. —Morning News, Dacca 

Maulana Azad’s death is not the passing away of a single 
person but it is the death of a school of thought. 

Soon after Maulana Azad attained maturity of mind he devot¬ 
ed all his mental and physical energies to the cause of the 
nation. He carried on a crusade against the political uncon- 
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sciousness and religious inactivity among his fellow country¬ 
men. For this purpose, he made use of his bewitching power 
of speech and writing. His thinking has always been above 
momentary feelings and considerations. 

Today not only India but also Pakistan and the Islamic world 
are mourning the death of Maulana Azad. He has been a 
staunch supporter of every movement for the freedom of the 
Islamic world from Western domination. He had close rela¬ 
tions with the revolutionary leaders of these countries. 

With the death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad that ‘Barbat’ 
(musical instrument) has broken which produced the notes of 
freedom’s awakening. That candle has gone which attracted 
the moths. After the death of Hazrat Husain Ahmad Madani 
the Islamic world has sustained another irreparable loss in the 
passing av/ay of the Maulana. —Iqdam, Lahore 

The death of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad is a significant event 
in the history of Pakistan and India. The late Maulana was 
one of those Muslim leaders who along with Maulana Moham¬ 
med Ali Jauhar, Maulana Hasrat Mohani, Maulana Mahmudul 
Hasan and others started a movement among the Muslims of 
this sub-continent for the freedom and protection of the 
Islamic world before the First World War. 

Whatever Maulana Azad wrote in the columns of Al Hilal 
was the reflection of the feelings of the Muslims of this conti¬ 
nent. Maulana Azad with his convincing style of writing made 
the voice of Muslims most effective. 

So long as the Urdu language is alive and the Islamic con¬ 
sciousness of the Muslims of India and Pakistan persists, his 
name will ever remain shining. — Qindeel^ Lahore 

We had our differences with Maulana Azad in the political 
field but all his friends and foes alike had a word of praise for 
Maulana Azad’s intellectual genius, strength, selflessness, 
courage and striving nature. He has many devotees who are 
spread over the Muslim world. Urdu language and litera¬ 
ture will ever be indebted to him. —Azad of East Bengal 

Still another bright star of the Islamic horizon vanishes into 
the darkness of death. The Muslims of India and Pakistan 
are very unfortunate that their irreplaceable leaders are pass¬ 
ing away one after the other and the reins of the leadership 
are passing into the hands of those who are very weak and 
incapable. — Ehsan, Lahore 
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Maulana Azad is no more among us but because of his great 
works he will always be a living force. — Zamindar, Lahore 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad’s death is not only the death of a 
great personality, a great tradition, a school of thought, but^ 
it is a proof that political differences cannot lessen the respect 
for the people who are as sincere as Maulana Azad was. That 
is why if yesterday night the entire Delhi could not sleep, 
Karachi, Lahore and Dacca also remained awake. 

—Imroz, Lahore 

He was a great scholar, a highly cultured man, a deep thinker, 
a sincere and a fearless leader. In brief he was a personality 
which honoured the age. After the partition the existence of 
Maulana Azad became a great blessing for the Muslims of 
India. They were sure that Maulana^s presence in the Cabinet 
was a guarantee of the protection of the rights of Muslims. 

—Nawa-e-waqt, Lahore 
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A CHRONOLOGY 


1888 Born in Mecca, November 11. 

1898 Came to Calcutta from Mecca. 

1902 Issued the journal “Lisan-us-Sidq”. 

1904 Delivered annual address at the Anjuman-i-Himayat-i-lslam, 

Lahore. 

1905 Went abroad. Visited A1 Azhar University, Cairo. 

1907 Betumed to India from Cairo University. 

1909 Death of father. 

1912 Started the Urdu journal “A1 Hilal”. 

1914 “A1 Hilal” closed down because of forfeiture of security by 

Government. ‘'Al Balagh” started. 

1915 Expelled from Bengal by the Government of Bengal. 

1916 Interned in Ranchi, Bihar. 

1920 Released. Met Mahatma Gandlii in Delhi for the first time. 

Took part in the Non-Co-operation Movement under 
Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership. Arrested and imprisoned 
for two years. 

1923 President of the special session of the Indian National Congress 
in Delhi in September. 

1930 Acting President of the Congress. Arrested again and was in 
jail till 1932. 

1937 Appointed one of the three members of the Congress Parlia- 
mentarv Sub-Committee. 

1940 Again President of the Congress, in which position he continued 
till 1946. 

1942 Was chief spokesman for the Congress in the talks with Sir 

Stafford Cripps. In August, arrested in the ‘Quit India’ 
Movement. Kept in detention for three ^^ears. 

1943 Death of Begum Azad. 

1945 Released along with other Congress leaders. As sole spokesman 

of the Congress attended Simla Conference called by the 
Viceroy. 

1946 Conducted negotiations with the Cabinet Mission. 

1947 Member of the Constituent Assembly. Member for Education 

and Arts in the Interim Government. From August 15, on 
the country’s independence. Minister for Education, 
Government of India. 

1951 Elected Deputy Leader of Congress Party in Parliament. 

1952 Elected to Parliament in the first general election. Appointed 

Minister for Education, Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research. 

1955 Re-elected Deputy Leader of Congress Party in Parliament. 

1955 Visited Europe and West Asia on a two-month goodwill tour 

(May to July). 

1956 President of the ninth General Conference of UNESCO in 

Delhi. 

1957 Re-elected to Lok Sabha from Gurgaon constitusncy. Conti¬ 

nued to be Minister for Education and Scientific Research. 

1958 Death in 


Delhi on February 22. 





